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PROPERTY IS THE FRUIT OF LABOR; 
PROPERT Yc IS;DESIRABLE:sITZIS (A 
POSITIVE GOOD IN THE WORLD; THAT 
SOME SHOULD BE RICH SHOWS THAT 
OTHERS MAY BECOME RICH, AND 
HENCE IS JUST ENCOURAGEMENT 
TO INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 


LET NOT HIM WHO IS HOUSELESS 
PULL DOWN THE HOUSE'OF ANOTHER, 
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EXAMPLE ASSURING THAT HIS OWN 
SHALL BE SAFE FROM VIOLENCE 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
DIRECTORY FOR 1938 





New readers to “Church Management” 
who wish to secure copies of the 1938 
Directory to keep a complete file of 
these valuable annuals as published may 
still secure them. One hundred copies 
have been made available (postpaid) at 
25 cents, cash or stamps. There is little 
duplication of material with the 1939 
volume and makes a splendid source and 
study book. Address “Church Manage- 
ment,” Auditorium Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


Mimeo Supplies. Quality Costs Only 
a Few Cents More. You can depend on 
the work turned out with Scarab Sup- 
plies. Lowest prices compatible with 
fine quality. Send for our special 
church catalogue and no risk trial offer. 
Scarab Ink Company, 713 Lafayette 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. 





Wanted—A ministerin every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 
Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 


Mimeo Supplies. Wholesale to Minis- 
ters. Money back guarantee. Ink, 85 
cents pound. Stencils, $1.60 quire. Ink 
and stencils sent prepaid when remit- 
tance accompanies order: C.O.D. orders 
sent plus postal charges. Send for 
complete wholesale price list. Agit 
Supply Company, 5603 Oregon, Detroit. 
Michigan. 


Free Mimeograph Ink. To the first 
one hundred who send us the regular 
price of $3.50 for one quire (24) of 
legal size first-grade blue Hilco Stencils 
(letter size $3.25) we will give you 
FREE one pound of high-grade regu- 
lar $2.00 black ink. Postpaid only 
when remittance is sent with order. No 
better stencils made. Give name of 
your machine. Maiden Specialty Com- 
pany, Maiden, North Carolina. 








HYMNALS REBOUND 





More and more churches are saving 
money by having their worn hymnals 
rebound by the Educational Bindery, 
1126 South Boulevard, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Your sample book bound free. 
Inquiries welcomed. 








OFFICE MACHINES 





Typewriters, Office Machines 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 


save 





PARTIES 


Party Pepper-Uppers! Get Things 
Going With These Seven Party Mixer 
Games. For good, clean fun play: Who 
Are We? —As The Crow Flies—Num- 
bers—My Country—Barnyard Frolic— 
Drawing Puzzles—Comparisons. Get 
all 7 with material for up to 20 players 
for only $1.00. Peers, Highland Park, 
Illinois. 











PASTORAL 


Bargains All: Multigraph printing 
outfit; stereopticon, slides and screen; 
16mm movie; 5x7 camera; 2x2 and film 
projector; commentaries, sermons, ete. 
Note our new address’ Pastors Supply 
Company, Mellott, Indiana. 

Bosch and Lomb Stereopticon, $20.00; 
Expositions of Holy Scripture, Mac- 
laren, 32 volumes and index, $25.00; 
Hastings Great Texts of the Bible, 20 
volumes and_ index, 20.00. Frank 
Kirkpatrick, Intervale, New Hampshire. 


SUPPLIES 











PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Church Social Worker. Experienced 
in visitation, counseling, drama and ra- 
dio production, publicity. Splendid re- 
sults as young people’s worker. Address 
Box 122, “Church Management,” Audi- 
torium Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 











PROJECTORS, SLIDES AND FILMS 


Stereopticon Slides: Sermons—Lec- 
tures—Stories! Slides for rent and 
sale. Fine colored slides at 25 cents 
each. This is 50 per cent discount to 
reduce — stock. Seeking the Lost; 
Prodigal Son; What Think Ye of 
Christ ?; Yellowstone Park; David Liv- 
ingstone; Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; 
Other Wise. Man; In His Steps; Sign 
of the Cross; Her Mother’s Bible; Life 
of D. i. Moody; Pilgrim’s Progress; 
Passion Play; Esther; Life of Christ. 





Christmas and Easter specials. Postal 
card brings complete list. Standard 
Slide Bureau, Milan, Ohio. 

Sell: Stereopticon, colored slides. 


Multigraph, printing attachment, type. 
35mm projector films. Bargain. Pres- 
byterian Church, Auburn, Washington. 











TRACT CASE 
Universal Tract Cases now satisfy 
54 users. $4.25 f. 0. b. Cash or 
Cc. O. D. For descriptive circular 
write Rev. W. R. Rings, North Balti- 


more, Ohio. 


WEDDING BOOKS AND 
CERTIFICATES 


A large line with distinction and 
quality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send card for Cata- 
logue and Introductory Offers. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 1120 South 
Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Ministerial Oddities 
Collected by 
Thomas H. Warner 











Embarrassing Moments 


A Scotch preacher, who arrived at 
the kirk wet through, asked an old 
woman what he should do. She re- 
plied, “Gang into the pulpit as sune 
as ye can. Ye’ll be dry enough there.” 

* * * 


One wintry day, a minister was call- 
ing attention in his sermon to the 
noiselessness of snowflakes. “They fall 
one by one so quietly upon hill and val- 
ley,” said the impassioned orator, “no 
one ever heard the snow fall.” Just 
then a great mass of snow fell with a 
heavy thud from the roof. No wonder 
the people snickered. 

* * « 

Ethan Allen, who thought that pray- 
er had not much connection. with vic- 
tory in war, was present when Rev. 
Jedediah Dewey, ancestor of Admiral 
Dewey, was holding a service in com- 
memoration of the victory at Benning- 
ton, Vermont. As the parson seemed 
to be giving all the credit of the vic- 
tory to the Lord, Allen arose in the 


middle of the prayer and said, ‘Par- 


son Dewey, Parson Dewey!” He 
stopped and opened his eyes, and Allen 
said, “Please mention to the Lord 
about my being there.” Dewey re- 
plied, “Sit down, thou bold blasphemer, 
and listen to the praises of the God 
of battles.” Then he went on with his 
prayer. 
* * * 

Rev. C. R. Moses, a Baptist preacher 
of renown, spent a Sunday in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, after he had visited 
the beautiful regions around Mountain 
Lake. He was invited to preach in one 
of the churches. Toward the close of 
the sermon he gave a vivid description 
of the wonderful landscape he had 
just beheld. Then he called on the 
choir to sing something of their own 
selection. 


light.” All went well until they 
reached the fourth verse, when these 
words confronted them: 
“Could we but climb where Moses 
stood, 
And view the landscape o’er, 
Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s 
cold flood 
Could fright us from that shore.” 
They broke down, the congregation fol- 
lowed their example, and the service 
closed in general merriment. 
cs * * 


Before the service started at St. 


John’s Church, Keswick, England, the 
vicar was handed a lady’s watch which 
(Turn to page 185) 


They started the hymn be- | 
ginning, “There is a land of pure de- 
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“UNSURPASSED — TARBELL’S EXCELLENCE NEARLY 
SILENCES COMPETITION.”—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


TARBELL’S 


There is onl 


lofty charac 
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as carefully 





excellence 


ROBERT E. SPEER 
When Christianity 
Was New 


Dr. Speer examines the present 
position of Christianity in relation 
to the church, the home, social and 
religious questions, race problems 


and other religions. A book for 
student, pastor, as well as the 
“average” Christian. $2.00 


AUSTEN K. deBLOIS, Ph. D. 
DONALD R. GORHAM, Ph. D. 


Christian Religious 
Education 


Principles and Practice 
A survey of the whole field of 
Christian religious education, 
broad in treatment, compre- 
hensive, interpretive, intended for 
practical service in the field, by 
pastor or full-time Christian edu- 
cation worker. Historical back- 
ground is adequately treated as a 
basis for present-day trends, or- 
ganizations and methods. $3.00 


PERRY J. STACKHOUSE, D. D. 

Lamplights ion (rpuipin Playorm 
and Forum 

Here is a new, rich source book 
of illustrative material for which 
the author has combed the product 
of widely-separated fields. His il- 
lustrations have a freshness for 
which his preaching is noted. 
$2.00 


THOMAS A. LAMBIE, M.D. 


A Doctor Without a 
Country 


cate terms “beyond competition. 





TEACHERS’ 


GUIDE 1940 


To the International S. S. Lessons 


By MARTHA TARBELL, PH. D. 


y one guide which The Christian Advo- 
” Maintaining the 
ter set by previous issues, this authori- 


tative and comprehensive Teachers’ Help once more 
makes its welcome appearance. 


All the varied 
ich have come to be associated with it 


are again in evidence; its reference material is 


and expertly assembled as heretofore. 


In every particular that standard of comparison 
long ago established by the Guide 


Tarbell’s and 
is fully maintained. Postpaid $2.00 


MADELEINE S. MILLER 


My Hobby of the Cross 


Author of “Footprints in 
Palestine,” ete. 





Stories of a Quest in Many Lands 
A fascinating account of the 
search for crosses of all nations 
by an observer who has journeyed 
more than 100,000 miles of foreign 
travel. Illustrated from _ photo- 
graphs made especially for this 
book. $2.00 


CHARLES MACFARLAND 
The Suppressed “Prison” 
Letters of German Pastors 


“I Was in Prison” 


No more damning indictment of 
the Nazi regime for its war on 
Christianity—indeed, on all re- 
ligion—can be found than in this 
book, by an eyewitness of some of 
the tragic events he describes. 
Thomas Mann, famous author, 
lecturer, humanitarian, says: “Its 
publication is a most important 
event. I trust it will have a great 
effect.” $1.00 


FLORANCE W. TAYLOR 


Salt Streak 


A Story of Oregon and the 
Old Northwest 


A thrilling story of American pio- 
neer life in the territory extending 
from the Salt Lick of the Middle 
West to the great Northwest 
Country. Moving against the back- 
grounds of a stirring day are 
tragedies, trials, sorrows and suc- 
cesses. $2.00 





Dr. Howard A. Kelly (Johns Hopkins University) says: “A thrilling, 


instructive narrative by Lambie of Ethiopia 


It has appeared to me that I 


was following one who walked closely in the footsteps of our great David 


Livingstone.” 


FLEMING fl. REVELL COMPANY 


Illustrated, $2.00 


158 Fifth Ave., New York 
At All Bookstores 
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Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 183) 
had been found in the churchyard. 
After making the announcement, says 
the North Mail, he referred to the 
finding of the watch, which he stated 
was in the vestry awaiting an owner. 
“Hymn No. 110, ‘Lord, her watch thy 
church is keeping’.” 


* * * 


While on a vacation, Dr. Dale, the 
celebrated English minister, arranged 
to preach at Ventnor, in the Isle of 
Wight. The Thursday before his en- 
gagement, while on a visit to Caris- 
brooke Castle, he fell from one of the 
walls, broke an arm and dislocated his 
elbow. He could not officiate and Dr. 
Halley preached in his stead. He did 
not know the nature of Dr. Dale’s in- 
disposition. He announced as _ his 
text, “He keepeth all his bones; not 
one of them is broken.” A ripple of 
laughter went through the congrega- 
tion. The preacher was made conscious 
that something was wrong, but he did 
not discover the cause of the mirth 
until he left the pulpit. 


* * * 








A clergyman was addressing a gath- | 


ering of children. He was trying to 
make the point that the wearing of a 


uniform was a mark of distinction and | 
that it made the wearer easily recog- | 


nized. “You see a man walking very 
erect, dressed in a red coat. Who is 
he?” “A soldier, sir.” “Right. You 
see a man wearing a kind of helmet, 
and dressed in blue. Who is he?” “A 
policeman, sir.” “Right again.” Then 
the preacher attempted to sketch a 
minister. “You see a man dressed in 
a black coat, and wearing a stiff white 
collar. Who is he?” “A masher, sir,” 
was the triumphant rejoinder. 
* * * 


A young minister had been called 
upon unexpectedly to address a Sunday 
school. To give himself time to collect 


his thoughts he asked a_ question, | 


“Children, what shall I speak about?” 
A little girl on the front seat, who had 
herself committed to memory several 
declamations, held up her hand and in 
@ shrill voice asked, “What do you 
know?” 
* * 7 

Dr. King, bishop of Lincoln, visited 
Bournemouth in his old age. After 
resting one afternoon on a seat on the 
parade, he found some difficulty in 
rising. A little girl was passing, she 
ran up saying, “O, let me help you.” 
Dr. King smiled and said, “You’re a 
dear little maiden, but I don’t think 
you are strong enough.” ‘Why, bless 
you, sir,” was the reply, “I’ve often 
helped up daddy, when he was a sight 
more tipsy than you are.” 
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Daily Lenten Offering Box No. 7 


| Size 
| 25/6x3 | 
| /6x AILY Len 
| inches FF a ono coe mt FERINGHBOX 
i. ons AN OFFERING TO THE RISEN CHRIST 
e * CONTIRRUTION AY GACH MEAL OURING LENT 

Will 

Hold 

125 

Nickels 





| Are You Interested in Increasing Your Easter Offering 
| from 50 to 100%? 
Other churches have realized these increases by the use of this Daily 
Lenten Offering Box. The most effective method is to put the box in the | 
home before the beginning of Lent (February 7, 1940), and have the family | 
put the box on the table at each meal during Lent and place an offering 
in the bcx as a part of the table devotions. | 
A space is provided for the marking of an (X) for each meal ee | | 
the Lenten Season. 
The boxes should be returned to the church on Easter Sunday. You'll 
be agreeably surprised at the results. 


SEND 6c FOR A SAMPLE BOX 
Price: 50c Per Dozen; $1.95 Per Fifty; $3.75 Per Hundred. All Postpaid 


THE EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
THIRD AND REILY STREETS HARRISBURG, PA. 


























Youll like the WICKS | Bible Oddities 


By Charley Grant 











What man sat in a pile of ashes and 
scraped his sores?—Job 2:8. 
x * * 


Where were men caught by the 
head and thrust through with a sword? 
—2 Samuel 2:16. 





Why not let us arrange for a demon a a Oe 

stration soon? You will be amazed at the - . ; . 
remarkable flexibility of the WICKS organ and What man had his head buried in 
thrilled with its inspiring tone. another man’s grave ?—2 Samuel 4:12. 
WICKS ORGAN COMPANY * * x 


HIGHLAND * ILLINOIS + Sept cM. Where did a house have floors laid 


VV/ ( C; K CG with gold?—1 Kings 6:30. 
* x K 
0 He { AY NI i What man married 14 wives, had 
22 sons and 16 daughters ?—2 Chroni- 


cles 13:21. 





* * * 


Where did an angel’s staff set fire 
to a rock?—Judges 6:21. 










CLARKS “UDITYPE” 
BRONZED COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Also >_> 
ILLUMINATED CROSSES 









* * ok 
a What king made engines to shoot 


ses ART BRONZE TABLETS arrows and_ stones? —2 Chronicles 
CHURCH MARKERS | | 27:15. 
‘MEMORIAL & GIFT PLATES Boo 


W L CLARK CO. Inc Manulocturers | 7 > + ; 
G0 LAFAYETTE ST woth cena Est 1914. W hen did a jar of salt purify a 


RE_OF EITHER ON REQUEST city’s water supply?—2 Kings 2:21. 












Where was a washing done on the 

Sabbath?—-Numbers 31:34. 
ca * * 

Where did certain people get slapped 
and have their hair pulled out?— 
Nehemiah 13:25. 

- & + 

What Bible woman dabbled in oil ?— 
2 Kings 4:7. 

i a 

When did a dying man help to shoot 
an arrow ?—2 Kings 13:16. 

* * x 

How did a king decide which was a 
certain baby’s mother?—1 Kings 3:25, 
2%. 

i a 


Why did a king have 80,000 wood- 


| choppers at work?—1 Kings 5:15. 


* * * 


What were King David’s last words? 


—2 Samuel 23:1-6. 





* * * 

What man wallowed in his own 
blood in the middle of the road ?—2 
Samuel 20:12. 

— =. 

Where was a house assembled with- 

out any tools? 1 Kings 5:7. 
* ok ~ 

What king ran away and left ten 

housekeepers behind ?—2 Samuel 15:16. 
* * * 

What men lost half their beards and 

half their clothes ?—2 Samuel 10:4. 
* * * 

Where did two mules carry two hun- 
dred loaves of bread?—2 Samuel 16:1. 
* * a 

What man threw stones at a king? 
—2 Samuel 16:6. 

ca of ae 

Where were household utensils all 

made of gold?—1 Kings 7:49, 50. 
5 * 

Where were seven brothers hanged 

at one time?—2 Samuel 21:9. 
* co * 

Imagine a man with forty thousand 

horses?—1 Kings 4:26. 
* * * 

Where were people tortured with 
saws, harrows, axes and fire? —2 Sam- 
uel 12:31. 

a 

What Old Testament chapter reads 

just like a psalm ?—2 Samuel 22. 
ok ot * 

Who wrote a thousand and five 

songs?—1 Kings 4:32. 
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Keep an accurate account of church Finances, 
Membership and Communion Records. 
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’Taint Tainted Any More 


HESE few lines are written as a protest 
zr against that often occurring scene where 

churchmen talk about tainted money. An 
hour is spent attacking methods of acquisi- 
tion. Then some one always sticks his neck 
out to ask how we can reconcile the willing- 
ness of churches and religious organizations, 
knowing the source of the income, to accept 
the profits of such sinful practices. 

For thirty years the answer has been, “Now 
that the money has been applied to a good 
purpose ’tain’t tainted any more.” 

The laugh which follows shows the self 
satisfaction with which religious leaders jus- 
tify their own indifference to the sources of 
their income. 

There is a very interesting passage in the 
gospels which relates to the religious self- 
righteous who escape any social responsibility 
which might be theirs by simply saying “Cor- 
ban.” We suggest that some of the “ ’tain’t 
tainted any more advocates” try and develop 
an exegisis of the passage. 


A New Year Declaration 


“Editor, Church Management: 

“I am always interested in your magazine. 
Though I am not a minister I find much in it 
which is helpful to me. I find it difficult at times, 
however, to explain certain of your editorial atti- 
tudes. A few months ago you intimated that Jesus 
might be disappointed if he visited some churches 
of today. In another editorial you implied that 
there are unjust class distinctions in the ministry. 
You, as author, wrote one article in which you ac- 
cused socialisticly minded ministers of being capi- 
talistic in heart. And more recently you have ac- 
cused churches of avoiding their social obligations 
through the acceptance of tax exemptions. I should 
think that a minister’s magazine should be the 
first to defend the church at all times. It would 
look better if you would do so. 

“George C. Cole, 
“Chicago, Illinois.” 


“Davee you, my friend, for your letter. It 


gives me an opportunity to say again some 
things which are on my heart. Perhaps 


an editor owes to his readers to clear the 
deck every so often in this way. 

I am a friend of the church. To have it 
truly represent the spirit of Christ in our age 
is the great passion of my heart. If I speak 
harshly of it, its leaders or its organization it 
is because I believe that it has in some way 
fallen from its destiny. 


I am quite sure that Jesus, if he should come 
iato the world today, would not pay a second 
visit to some churches which I know. I feel 
quite sure that he would refuse to participate 
in many ecclesiastical gatherings which are 
being held. I am sure that he would not share 
in the bitternesses and intolerance which I 
have, at times, witnessed among Christian 
ministers. 


Distinctions in the ministry! The most 
cruel words I ever heard a minister utter were 
spoken by one of the well situated men who 
told me, “One of the biggest problems I have 
is to fraternize with the common, run-of-the- 
mine minister.” I suspect that he will have a 
difficult time in heaven for the common, hard 
working, every day preacher is going to be 
there. 

I have accused many churches of failing to 
assume their social responsibilities. I have 
heard church gatherings plead for fair wages 
for industry and then deny it to their own 
servants. I have known churches to speak on 
every social subject in the world except those 
which lie in their own field of work. They will 
tell the president how to run the nation; tell 
the banker how to run his bank; tell the mer- 
chant how much to pay his employees but will 
keep silent about their own work where a cus- 
todian receives a most meager stipend. They 
will shout about the necessity of preserving 
democracy while they dare not attack the dic- 
tatorship which exists in their own organiza- 
tion. They will vote for a social security act to 
protect workers in industry but provide no 
protection for their own employees. Yes, I 

(Turn to page 238) 
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War and the Minister of Religion 


Here Mr. Ballard, writing from evacuated London, gives a first 
hand picture of the minister in his pastoral service under war 
handicaps. 


MINISTER of religion in time 

of war may be forgiven if he 

imagines himself of all men the 
most miserable. For years he has been 
laboring for peace, and suddenly all 
his hopes are dashed to the ground. Not 
only are the minds of men engrossed 
in problems of defense and attack. In 
many districts populations are evacu- 
ated and congregations dispersed. Small 
wonder if the padre looks with envy 
on the man of action and tells himself 
as quickly as possible to get into some 
kind of uniform. Like everyone else he 
is affected by his environment and 
tempted, when he speaks to men pri- 
vately or publicly, to say the sort of 
thing his neighbors are saying. It is 
well for the minister at a time like this 
to think again about his calling and 
his vocation, and if he does so with 
any sense of proportion he will come to 
certain conclusions. 

He will see that it is no business of 
his to do the work of a recruiting officer. 
Some one may have to call upon men 
to enlist in the fighting services or to 
serve in auxiliary organizations, for if 
nations go to war they must have men 
and munitions. It is not the distinctive 
work of the Christian ministry. It 
would be unnecessary to make the point 
were it not for one’s recollection of the 
last war. It is not true—though it is 
often affirmed—that every pulpit was 
put unreservedly at the service of the 
state. Even when we were invited to 
urge men to fight we did not all accept 
the invitation. The church has a duty 
to the state. Ministers and congrega- 
tions should prepare themselves for 
many forms of national service. Espe- 
cially we should consider how best we 
ean help the wounded and house refu- 
gees and comfort the bereaved and suc- 
cor those who find themselves suddenly 
in straightened circumstances. But it 
is not our business to persuade men to 
fight. 

Nor in preaching should we spend 
our time in discussing the political 
causes of the conflict. There are people 
who must put the national case before 
the conscience of the world. They have 
done it with a simplicity and sincerity 
which leaves doubt in few minds about 
the righteousness of our cause. The 


Prime Minister, for one, is obviously 
satisfied that no country could engage 
in war with a clearer case. This is a 
moral asset no one will wish to dis- 
parage. But the preacher, if he en- 
larges upon political causes at all, will 
remind himself that the immediate 
causes are not the only causes. He will 
remind himself that the whole story of 
diplomacy since the last war leaves 
no nation with reason for complacency. 
If he is wise he will leave to others 
arguments about peace treaties and 
their effects. It will be enough if he 
insists that this is no time for Phari- 
saic self-righteousness. Let him speak 
with confidence, but let his confidence 
be rooted not in national righteousness 
but in the divine mercy. 

Many of us will find ourselves with 


By Frank H. Ballard 


sadly depleted congregations, but there 
will be other ways of exercising a 
fruitful ministry. There is the min- 
istry of letter-writing. Congregations 
scattered all over the country, and soon 
perhaps scattered almost all over the 
world, can be kept informed of the 
movements of their friends and coun- 
selled in particular circumstances. 
Many people in days like these find 
themselves in dire need and know not 
where to turn for help, unless it is to 
the minister. There is before me as 
I write a letter from a man who con- 
fesses that the events of recent weeks 
have severely shaken his faith and left 
him feeling lonely and miserable. I am 
writing to enquire what faith is shaken. 
Not faith in God—for he does not create 
and maintain wars. Not faith in the 
Christian way of life. In quiet times 
we may play with many possible morali- 
ties, but when challenged as we are 
today there is no room for argument. 
(Turn to page 192) 
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The Rhythm of Worship 


At the opening of a new year it is well to take a long view of the 
purpose and content of Christian worship. The article which 
follows is a transcript of an address given by Dr. Davidson at a 
seminary luncheon of the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation in connection with the General Assembly of 1939. 


N all worship there is tension. There 
is antithesis between the objective 
and the subjective, between God the 

“wholly-other” and God the near and 
intimate, between man active and man 
passive, between the individual and the 
Christian society, between the spiritual 
and the material; the main antithesis 
is between God and man. But because 
all these opposites are unified in expe- 
rience, I am concerned with the unity 
of opposites, the tensions in poise. And 
because worship is a movement and not 
a situation, I have taken word 
“rhythm” as a title. I apologize for 
the word; it promises too much. I am 
giving no lecture on philosophy or aes- 
thetics. I shall not go beyond the A 
B C of a big subject, for I believe that 
common worship is the integrating ex- 
perience of our Christian life. 


I. The Main Pulsation: 
God and Man 

What is worship? To begin with, it 
is what we say and what we do when 
we stand before God. Common worship 
is what we say and what we do when 
we stand together before God, realizing 
in high degree where we are. And God 
is not inactive; he does something too, 
something very wonderful, something 
that only he can do. 

It is clear that if he had an adequate 
definition of a God and an adequate 
definition of man we ought to be able 
to deduce from the two what worship 
should be. But I can report, that after 
reading scores upon scores of books and 
articles that have attempted this in the 
last 40 years, I should be helpless— 
because unhelped—had not God him- 
self chosen a better way than abstract 
definition of showing us what he is 
like, and incidentally, when we are like. 
In Jesus Christ we have a revelation 
not in abstract terms, but in the con- 
creteness of reality; through Christ 
men have learned what God is like and 
also what is like. And out of her ex- 
perience of God in the concrete the 
church constructed a way of worship 
that may justly be regarded as norma- 
tive. The question therefore, What is 


Between 
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Christian worship? may best be put in 
this form: How have Christians, as a 
matter of fact, spoken and acted when 
they stood together in God’s presence 
and looked upon him in the face of 
Jesus Christ? And what has God done 
with them there? 


Christian worship took its rise from 
the synagogue, the place where the 
word of God (especially the law) was 
read and explained. The reading and 
the exposition of the word was to be- 
gin with, and remains to this day, the 
backbone of the weekly exercises in the 
synagogue. The worship of the new 
Israel was a Christian counterpart of 
what took place in the synagogue; only 
the center of gravity of the Old Testa- 
ment shifted in the Christian commu- 
nity from the law to the prophets, and 
a new body of Scripture (New Testa- 
ment) soon took its place beside the 
old. It was not long before the new 
books came to outrank the old, and the 
Gospels affirmed themselves as the core 
of the whole Bible. 

That is, the church took over the 
synagogue service and Christianized its 
content and its outlook. At the same 
time the church added a new element 
peculiarly her own—the re-enactment 
of what took place in the upper room 
when her Lord ate the Passover with 
his disciples. In outward action and 
in prayer and fellowship the experi- 
ence of the upper room was perpetu- 
ated. From that first glad Easter Day 
the disciples lived in a buoyant ele- 
ment; their Lord was alive, and not 
dead. He might join them when they 
prayed together, or at any common 
meal, and the experience of that: last 
night with him would come back like 
a flash, the tenderness, the intimacy, 
the fears, the hopes, the peace—all that 
we read of in St. John 14-17. We can 
understand that whenever the eleven 
came together to eat bread they would 
recall, involuntarily but inevitably, 
that last meal with the Master. We 
can understand how the memory would 
solemnize and sanctify their fellowship. 
We can understand how they recalled 
his use of bread and wine to convey 
some truth or grace too deep for 
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words. We can even understand how 
they would, involuntarily but inevitably, 
imitate his acts and his words, for 
there was being re-enacted in the 
arena of their hearts the drama of 
man’s redemption. And we can under- 
stand how the experience, leaping from 
soul to soul, would come to be shared 
by the whole body of disciples; how the 
upper room would shed its light and 
holy memories over every meal; and 
how, whenever Christians came to eat 
together or to worship, they would 
suddenly find themselves in that 
blessed upper room, and Jesus in the 
midst. 


I used to wonder why the church 
fixed on that experience in the upper 
room as the norm of her nearest ap- 
proach to God; why not some occasion 
when he taught, speaking words of 
strange penetration and winsomeness; 
why not some occasion where he loosed 
a man from the fetters of disease and 
sin; why not the vision and commit- 
ment of Caesarea Philippi; why not 
the hour when his disciples beheld him 
transfigured, in the company of Moses 
and Elijah? Now, I suspect, that it 
was because of all the days and nights 
of their companying with Jesus, they 
were that night in the upper room 
taken farthest in, where suffering and 
the joy of mastery are blended in per- 
fect peace. (St. John 14-17). 


Christian worship arose from the 
fusion of these two elements, what 
came from the synagogue and what 
came from the upper room. The action 
is one, but there are two elements in 
it: first, God moves towards us in 
the written word, in the living word, 
and does something that affects us 
deeply; secondly, we move towards 
God, making our response in words or 
acts. There are two movements and 
no more; for the response is one wheth- 
er we say our prayers or sing them 
(hymns) or are silent before God, 
whether we stand or bow or kneel. 
That is the main pulsation in the 
rhythm of word: from God to man, 
from man to God. 


Il. Subsidiary Pulsations 

1. The Preparation. 

Besides the main pulsation there are 
many subsidiary pulsations. For so 
high en action as I have described 
Christ'ans very soon began to make 
some corporate preparation; in rev- 
erent expectancy they drew near to 
listen and to pray. The preparation 
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moved between the same two poles, 
God and man. The Roman Introit, for 
example, is a song of large objective 
content, that gives the faithful a 
glimpse of God’s working. And there 
is the double response of joy and con- 
trite humility expressed in the Gloria 
in excelsis. It is the restrained prep- 
aration of a sober people. 

As a rule we take far too long with 
our preparation; I was once in a 
church for 65 minutes before a word 
of Scripture was read, i. e. before we 
came to the first of the two main 
movements of worship. It ought not to 
take more than 15 minutes (1) to sing 
a song cof objective content, setting 
forth something of the power and the 
goodness, the holiness and the grace 
of God and (2) to express our re- 
sponse: (a) confession and prayer for 
pardon and grace, and (b) in a preli- 
minary way, praise of a faithful cre- 
ator and merciful redeemer. For the 
purpose of the preparation is, as Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite said, “to estab- 
lish an accordance with things divine.” 

2. The Word. 

The reading and preaching of the 
word is the first main movement in 
common worship. That is the Bible 
has the first place. But not the whole 
Bible, for the Bible is a big book, far 
too big to be read through in this 
way. And because it is not all on a 
level we shall confine ourselves to the 
great passages, the parts that are 
weighted with clear intellectual con- 
tent, with warm emotional content. We 
shall read the passages that are cen- 
tral for Christianity. The passages 
fixed on by centuries of experience 
have seldom less than 6 verses and 
rarely more than 15. And normally 
Christianity uses two passages, the 
last almost invariably taken from a 
Gospel. If I were speaking to Epis- 
copalians I would say, “Don’t think in 
terms of Old and New Testament for 
the main diet of worship; think in 
terms of Epistle and Gospel.” 

It is fitting that there should be sub- 
sidiary responses after each passage 
The Roman Church sings a gradual 
after the Epistle; and most of Chris- 
tendom hails the Gospel with a pro- 
longed “Hallelujah.” We might at 
least say, “Thanks be to thee, O Lord 
for this thy glorious Gospel.” Some 
use a Creed as response to the whole 
reading of Scripture. 

But there is a continuous response 
in the activity of hearing the word. 
The objective and intellectual comes 
first. One of the Cambridge Platonists 
said that we must not make our intel- 
lectual faculties Gibeonites, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, to the well 
and affections. We must worship God 
with the mind. I was standing in the 
vestry one day before a service read- 
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ing the 119th Psalm. My eye lit on 
the verse: “My heart standeth in awe 
of thy word.” “That is the way to read 
the Bible.” I said, “and that’s the way 
to hear it.” And it was a Scottish 
minister who called on a Sunday eve- 
ning where an actor was staying. The 
conversation came on reading the Bible, 
the actor read the 23rd Psalm and 
then the minister read it. “There is 
the difference,” said the actor, “I know 
the Psalm; he knows the Shepherd.” 
Would that we could always read and 
hear the word as from the Creator 
to the creature, as from the Good 
Shepherd to his flock. 

3. The Upper Room. 

The second movement is from man to 
God, the response of the whole man to 
God’s word read and preached. It is 
intense activity on our side; but God 
is equally active. So here again we 
have an intermingling of activities, 
many subsidiary pulsations. Look first 
at the picture in Revelation 4-7; the 
Almighty seated on the throne, the 
Lamb, slain from the foundation of the 
world, the rainbow round about the 
throne, the ranks of courtiers and 
worshippers, the four living creatures, 
the four and twenty elders, the angels 
ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
the “great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kin- 
dreds, and people, and tongues.” See 
them fall down, and listen to their 
praises: “Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that sit- 
teth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever.” “Salvation 
to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.” There 
the activity is all the activity of the 
worshipping throng. But in our 
earthly worship, the extension of the 
upper room into every Lord’s day, 
God is active; he has his way with our 
souls. When you read St. John 13-17 
you find you are in a magnetic field, 
you are wrought upon by lives of po- 
tency that proceed from the holy and 
loving will of God. In our upper room 
Sunday by Sunday we are intensely 
active, in our prayers, but the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is active too. 
Sorrow is assuaged, burdens are light- 
ened, temptations relax, sin is discov- 
ered and forgiven, the good-will is re- 
inforced, and the soul is flooded with 
the joy and peace of another world. 
There God is in deed, “reconciling the 
world unto himself.”” The focal action 
in the upper room was summed up in 
four words: “he took,” “he gave 
thanks,” “he brake,” “he gave’; that 
the chief activity was his you see in 
the fact that the subject of all four 
verbs is the Lord Jesus himself. 

If Calvin had had his way, the Re- 
formed Churches would be moving on 
that main line of railway to this day. 


But he and they were forced on to 2 
siding. It was a siding however that 
ran parallel with the main line. And 
we may be happy if we are not mor« 
than 10 feet away, happy if we find 
the upper room once every Sunday, 
happy if he may have his way with 
us. He will cast us down and he will 
lift us up; he will claim our interest 
in our fellow-men to match God’s con- 
eern with them. To be with him is then 
first a humbling experience; we awake 


to our unworthiness; “Woe is me,” 
cried Isaiah, “I am undone.” Confes- 
sion is part of our response. But to 


be with him is also an exalting expe- 
rience; we awake to our place in his 
high purpose. Isaiah was caught up 
into the adoration of the seraphim. So 
praise and adoration are, as well as 
confession, parts of our response. Sec- 
ondly, to be with him is to have a 
claim made on our whole nature and 
we must give ourselves to him and to 
his will. He who has loved the chil- 
dren of men with an everlasting love 
fills us with the same concern for our 
brother-men. Intercession is the cry of 
loving men in process of redemption to 
the loving Redeemer-God in behalf of 
those whom he has suffered to redeem; 
and consecration is the solemn commit- 
ment to the redeemed and redeeming 
brotherhood in Christ; intercession and 
consecration go together (St. John 
17:19). These are the four main ele- 
ments in our response to God’s ap- 
proach: Confession; Thanksgiving, 
Praise and Adoration; Intercession; 
and Consecration. The response in its 
entirety we call Prayer. God moves to- 
wards us in his word; we move toward 
him in prayer. 

Here is Christian worship, in this 
double pulsation, in this intricate 
rhythm, the vision and the grace of 
God—the eternal word, the word made 
flesh, exhibiting by word and deed and 
bearing the goodness and the severity 
of the eternal God, the sacrifice on Cal- 
vary, the living Lord—man fallen, man 
saved. And we live it over again every 
Lord’s day in our upper room. The 
upper room is the true invariable in 
worship. The preparation is flexible, 
the word varies from day to day. The 
upper room remains constant. Here is 
something as deep as God’s mercy can 
stoop, wide as his grace can reach, high 
as his favor can lift man. This is no 
variable. “Tell me the old, old story”; 
that is the experience of the upper 
room. There is no means of grace like 
it; but tell it to me in its fullness, in 
its awful sternness, in its infinite pity, 
in its final certainty. 


III. The Long Rhythm: The 
Christian Year 
The church has organized its wor- 
ship over long periods of time; noth- 
(Turn to page 201) 
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In Praise of Meddling 


Those that have turned the world up- 
side down are come hither also.—Acts 
1724: 


LARENCE BUDINGTON KEL- 
LAND has his lovable old char- 
acter, Scattergood, say in one of 

his recent American Magazine stories, 
“What this town needs is a few good 
meddlers.” And probably not only the 
town of Clearwater in which Scatter- 
good lives, but every town and the 
world itself today needs a few good 
meddlers. It isn’t sufficient to “look 
out for number one,” “to tend to your 
own business.” If you want to amount 
to anything in the world you must 
meddle in the other fellow’s affairs. 

To be sure there is a kind of med- 
dling that is obnoxious. To meddle in 
the affairs of others when one has not 
the purpose to be helpful or even when 
one has not the skill to be of service is 
both unwise and wicked. But to refuse 
to meddle if one knows that he can 
better things is likewise wicked. 

We have too often quoted with ap- 
proval the advice of Polonius to Laer- 
tes: 

“This above all, to thine own self 


be true; 

And it must follow as night the 
day— 

Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 


It doesn’t follow at all that the man 
who is scrupulously true to himself 
first of all is necessarily true to all 
other men. Polonius was a court so- 
phisticate, giving worldly advice. Jesus 
was infinitely wiser when he said, “Let 
him that would be greatest among you 
become the servant of all.” The fol- 
lower of Jesus must meddle in all 
kinds of affairs of other people when 
he sees opportunities of rendering 
service. 

The Bible is full of the stories of 
good meddlers. Moses could not con- 
tent himself with life in the palace 
of Pharaoh; he had to meddle in the 
interest of his own people. His first 
meddling, without the guidance of 
Jehovah, resulted in exile and forty 
years in Moab. But later with Jeho- 
vah’s guidance, Moses returned to 
Egypt, meddled in the social, political 
and economic life of that land and led 
his people out of bondage. 

Nathan could not keep out of the 
private affairs of King David. Boldly 
he meddled, and face to face with his 
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monarch accused him of cruel and 
wicked conduct. 

Elijah, likewise, and all the prophets 
of Israel and Judah were constant 
meddlers, earning by their meddling 
the bitter enmity of rulers and nobles 
whose sins they dared denounce. 

Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
meddled with the business life of the 
Ephesians. As a result of his preach- 
ing the people of Ephesus began to re- 
fuse to buy images of Diana, and those 
Ephesian silversmiths drove him out. 

Philip meddled in the affairs of the 
Ethiopian eunuch. Boldly approaching 
his carriage he said, “Do you know 
what you are reading?” The eunuch 


might have said, “What business is it 


of yours?” but he welcomed the med- 
dler and learned from him the story 
of the Christ. 
Jesus Supreme Meddler 

But Jesus himself was the supreme 
meddler of the ages. He interfered 
with the affairs of Peter, James, John, 
Matthew, and the others; called them 
to leave their business places, their 
homes, their loved ones; sent them out 
on what the sane, sanctimonious Phari- 
sees must have called “a wild goose 
chase.” But because Jesus would not 
leave them alone, these men, that other- 
wise would have remained unknown 
and unsung, became the key men of a 
world movement transcending time. 


Jesus meddled in the affairs of a lu- 
natic and a nearby herd of swine. The 
lunatic regained his mind, but the 
swine dashed themselves into the sea. 
Those who loved property more than 
they loved men besought him to med- 
dle no more in their country. 

He meddled in the temple, driving 
out the money-changers and declaring 
that men had made his Father’s house 
a den of thieves instead of the house of 


prayer wanted by his Father. And the 
temple authorities hated him for his 
meddling. 

He meddled in the affairs of a Sama- 
ritan woman by the well, and in doing 
so touched the inter-racial problem of 
his day. In fact he meddled in so many 
things that finally his enemies said, 
“We must put this meddler out of our 
way. Let us crucify him.” And thus 
they rallied as he died on Calvary: “He 
meddled in the affairs of others, but 
he cannot save himself.” 


The followers of Jesus continued to 
meddle after he had left them. When 
some of them arrived in Thessalonica, 
the Jews stirred up the multitude who 
took them to rulers of the city, avow- 
ing, “These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also.” On 
down through the ages since then, real 
disciples of Jesus have meddled in the 
affairs of others. Martin Luther, John 
Knox, John Wesley, Roger Williams 
and all the other heroes of church his- 
tory, carried on the glorious program 
of meddling begun in the first century. 
Meddling Preachers 

What wonder that we hear it said 
today that preachers are meddling 
when they preach of economic justice, 
denounce racial prejudices, and plead 
for peace in international affairs. 
These are the areas in which today the 
disciples of Jesus cannot fail to med- 
dle if they would be true to their Lord. 
Of course it might be much easier and 
much pleasanter for the preacher to 
preach merely sweet little sermons 
about Jesus, trivialities, sentimental 
sermonettes about things upon which 
everybody can agree. But a vital min- 
istry for the modern era must come to 
grips with modern problems. The 
preacher must meddle though by so do- 
ing he incurs the displeasure of an of- 
ficial church board, the disapproval of 
the chamber of commerce, and the ridi- 
cule of men complacent with things as 
they are. “The servant is not greater 
than his Lord.” “If they have hated 
me they will hate you also.” “Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you and 
persecute you and say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my sake.” 
These statements of Jesus were based 
upon his knowledge of human nature, 
not much altered by nineteen cen- 
turies. 

A certain minister in leaving a 
church which he had served for several 
years said that he left not an enemy 
behind him. A devout layman who 
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heard his statement said, “That’s not 
much of a recommendation for him. 
Had he done his duty fully, he would 
surely have earned the enmity of 
someone.” And the layman, rather 
than the preacher, was right. 

But not only the modern preacher 
must meddle in these affairs that are 
called none of his business. Every 
modern Christian must do so. Too long 
have Christians tried to follow their 
Lord only part of the way, to give him 
only a part of their lives, to surrender 
themselves to him in limited areas only. 
Wherever sin prevails, wherever profit 
undermines personality, wherever evil 
tempts a weak humanity, wherever 
fellow human beings are crushed with 
the weight of ignorance, prejudice, or 
destitution—there must the Christian 
meddle. 

I praise not meddling as officious, or 
impertinent, or unskilled interference 
in the deliberate purpose of others to 
live by the best light of life. But I 
would offer a prayer of thanksgiving 
for every person who in the name of 
Jesus Christ his Lord, led by his spirit, 
has interfered with sin and evil, has 
taken upon himself the burden of an- 
other, or has protected the weak against 
the strong. These are the meddlers 
who have changed and are changing 
things for good. These are the men 
must turn “right side up” the 
world. 


who 





War and Minister 
(From page 188) 
We see, if we can see anything, that 
love is better than hate, and peace is 
better than war, and forgiveness is bet- 
ter than revenge. If faith is shaken 
it is faith in man—in statesmen and 
diplomats who have been weaving webs 
and playing for position in vain—in 
governments which seem to be as much 
less enlightened than the man in the 
street—in human nature itself. War 
is such a revolting business and brings 
out such cruelty and beastliness that 
men seem to be incarnate fiends. Yet 
it only brings out what has always 
been there. Even this scepticism is, 
however, to be resisted, for man will 
sacrifice his own life as well as take 
the life of others, he is capable of splen- 
did heroism as well as dispicable mean- 
ness, as this war will doubtless prove. 


The task set before the church and 
the minister as the servant of the 
church is to maintain Christian stand- 
ards and a Christian spirit. This is not 
easy. It needs faith and fortitude in 
time of peace. It will demand unfail- 
ing patience and courage in time of 
We set out in 1914 with the de- 
save the world from 
defend small nationali- 


war. 
termination to 
militarism, to 
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The Chest of Joash 
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Mitchell 


HE late Dr. William S. 
probably did as much as any other 
one man to popularize the Joash 


Chest idea of raising church funds. For 


some years before his death he owned 
a chest which was loaned to many 
churches to help them in their efforts. 
Church Management asked him to de- 
scribe for us a good example of such a 
chest. The one above has been drawn 
by our artist to the description which 
he gave. It is two feet, seven inches 
in length, one foot six inches in width 
and one foot six inches in height. 

The staves are five and one-half feet 
in length and one and one-quarter inch- 


es in diameter. The rings through 








which the staves pass are those offered 
by any hardware store. The chest is 
cloth lined, wine-colored, and the top 
is removable. Dr. Mitchell was very 
insistent that the top must be remov- 
able for the reception of the offerings. 
He wrote: “The cases where the slot 
has been used have usually been em- 
barrassing by the reason of the diffi- 
culty in people in moving column easily 
inserting their envelopes.” 

Your Joash Chest need not be as 
elaborate as the one illustrated here. 
But we have had so many inquiries 
regarding a typical one that we have 
felt that the publication of this would 
be helpful. 








ties, to create peace through justice. 
Why did we not succeed? Because as 
the war proceeded the national spirit 
deteriorated. The profiteer feathered 
his own nest. The arm-chair critic be- 
came more violent in his denunciations. 
The sensibilities were coarsened, the 
conscience blunted. Fear and grief 
and despair drove out charity and equity 
and brotherly-kindness, and the seeds 
of another war were sown. That is 
what war is. It not only wastes lives 
and treasure: it is morally and spir- 
itually debilitating. It would be too 
much to say that every war has ended 
in moral and spiritual defeat. It is at 
least possible to maintain, even through 
a long war, the ideals and spirit shown 
at the beginning. That is the task 
set before the church and her minis- 
ters. No one need apologize for en- 
gaging in such a struggle. No one 
need hesitate to apply his whole mind 
and soul to it. In the end of the day 
it is the really critical warfare. Every- 


thing will ultimately depend upon vic- 
tory or defeat there. 

In my next contribution I hope to 
give some notes on the evacuation of 
children and others from vital points 
and the way they have been received 
in other parts of the country. I hope 
to say something also about the part 
the churches have played in this un- 
precedented experiment, what has been 
done in the receiving areas and how 
some of us in evacuation and neutral 
areas are affected. One person, es- 
pecially when his movement is restrict- 
ed, sees but a little bit of the whole, 
but in that little there are grave social! 
questions as well as much humor and 
much pathos. 





May we set such a sacredness upo! 
every part of our life, as a means ap 
pointed for the glorious ends of ou! 
edification, that nothing shall be trivial, 
nothing unimportant, and nothing dull 
in all the daily round? 
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Why We Go to Church 


A Consulting Psychologist Studies the Motives of Religious Practices 


HERE is_ nothing half-hearted 
"| aos a genuinely religious man. 

He acts from a singleness of pur- 
pose and a willingness to be used to the 
full in a cooperative relatedness with 
the infinite God. If long-time effort is 
“nominated-in-the-bond” of his deci- 
sion, there is no question of his being 
able to carry on sustained performance. 
He does not count the word “can’t” 
as a proper response to an intelligent 
request for cooperation. He blasphemes 
if he responds with other words than 
“T'll try!” With him all things are 
possible in Christ. Effectual churchmen 
are made of this sort of stuff. They 
live in the regality of their sonship 
before the eternal Father. They know 
well the quiet sources of their power, 
and they have been led there often by 
their own great need. 

No short-cuts really exist for per- 
manent values—values which arise in 
such sincerity of purpose. On this level 
of motivation, we find the challenge of 
high causes at high costs. And, too, 
we find the compulsion of lowly obliga- 
tions in unnoticed performance of the 
humbler detail. High vision permits 
cthers to believe. The simplest task 
becomes fairly worth dying for when 
it is seen in terms of the larger goal 
of which it is a significant, an indis- 
pensable step. The church and its min- 
isters have no right to ask less, nor 
dare they offer any motivation at all 
unless it is worth every bit of the 
thought, effort, and energy available 
to the individual to whom it is pre- 
sented. If a church procedure is not 
worth doing well, it is not worth doing 
at all. There is little trouble in find- 
ing hands to do worthwhile things. 
Our great trouble is in trying to get 
worthwhile hands to perform irrelevant, 
inconsequential tasks. Men really only 
need to be reminded. 


I. Men Need Reminding 

It is the sublime business of a min- 
ister to remind men of their potentiali- 
ties. No need for any fear of pre- 
sumptuousness here. Today I am a 
better man because of some vinegar 
sauce on a plate of baked ham. It 
reminded me of the hot vinegar-sugar 
syrup my mother used to give me to 
break up a sore throat. Through asso- 
ciation of ideas it spoke gently but 
clearly of early ambitions, decisions, 


dreams. There may be some men in 
*Director for Musical Guidance, Boston, Massa- 
‘husetts. 


whom socialized behavior can be taken 
for granted. Their dreams appear 
to have crystallized in early habit- 
patterns. They were long ago able 
to formulate their thinking about 
business-policies, social relationships, 
domestic roles; and perhaps they are 
the more fortunate to have done so. 
But, by and large, the rest of us need 
daily to catch fire all over again, to 
find new reasons for being enthusiastic 
about integrity, honor, objectivity. Su- 
perficial observation of our living may 
reveal many inadequacies and failures 
to realize ideals, but when we stop to 
analyze our deeper natures, we do not 
find it really compatible with our con- 
cept of ourselves to cheat, to betray 
responsibility, or to lapse into low 
levels of subjectivity when dealing with 
our families. 

We turn into the next street the 
more eagerly when we recognize some 
sign that reminds us that it leads 
where we want to go. After all, 
he whose habits have made automatic 
the attitudes we usually take for grant- 
ed, even in ourselves, can rarely know 
the affects of reminders such as these 
typify. They come like a friendly slap 
on the shoulder to whet the eagerness 
with which we plant our feet with firm- 
er step, and square away for worthier 
goals, goals that have the complete 
consent of our innermost conscience 
and the integrated force of our whole 
personality. Ours has become an ex- 
citing, satisfying adventure where near- 
ly anything can happen. This is not 
the sort of satisfaction enjoyed by the 
habitually good man. 

The minister who leads me into a 
sense of my regality, or who may only 

nake me recognize my own limited 
worth deserves my fealty and support. 
And how often I have felt like beseech- 
ing him to help me regain my own 
sense of values! My false pride stops 
me. I am ashamed to need reminders 
of them. But I do need to be reminded 
frequently and variously of my related- 
ness to the Holy, of my birthright, of 
my capacities for intelligent choice and 
wise action. The church that does this 
for a man performs a worthy minis- 
try. It has achieved a major service 
commensurate with its meaning. 

An aged man who had lived more or 
less the life of a reprobate tried to 
tell the young nurse employed to care 
for him how much he had learned from 
her. She suggested that he had not 
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By A. Flagler Fultz* 


learned anything from her—she had 
only reminded him of many things he 
had forgotten. The stupidest thing any 
church ever did, though, was to take 
for granted that men did not need to be 
reminded about the most fundamental 
commonplaces. 
II. The Congregation Fallacy 

The worship act is filled with re- 
minders, but it has become too easy to 
think of worship en masse. The iruth 
is we do not have worshiping congre- 
gations; we have only worshiping in- 
dividuals. Worship is strictly a private 
affair. To be sure, certain sensory ef- 
fects are evoked by crowds, but real 
worship is the outgrowth of individual 
thought, preparation, and participation. 
The sight and sound of other human 
beings worshiping reminds us of our 
ewn propensity for relationship with 
the Divine, and it may also awaken 
a longing to consummate such a rela- 
tionship. But this is not the explana- 
tion frequently offered for participa- 
tion in corporate worship. There seems 
to exist an idea that a spirit takes 
possession of the group, is superim- 
posed upon it. This idea is as falla- 
cious in church life as it is in a po- 
litical meeting, or in a mob. In a mob, 
a leader, with symbols and propagan- 
distic devices, wins the favor and con- 
sent of individuals of the group. Each 
cne adopts the opportunity for emo- 
tional release under the leader’s sug- 
gestion, or under cover of numbers. A 
man may hurl a rock through a win- 
dow in a mob when he would walk 
circumspectly at all other times. He 
becomes aware that not he himself, but 
the mob as a whole will be blamed. His 
thought processes become _ inhibited. 
Emotional action is substituted for that 
suspension of activity that characterizes 
thinking. Now the worshiper enjoys 
the same freedom from inhibitions in 
the congregational situation as he would 
were he a member of a mob throwing 
stones. Unobserved, he finds himself 
able to utter a prayer, verbalize a re- 
sponse, indeed to worship. The mob 
action merely exhibits its forces and 
influences in a different direction from 
that of a congregation. In the lat- 
ter, the worshiper is an impression- 
able, suggestible individual. Language, 
songs, ritual, posture, architecture, in- 
flection, light, garb become effective 
reminders to him, but only because of 
their symbolic significance. They in- 
hibit rational response and facilitate 
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emotionally-toned behavior. They be- 
come the means of exerting the canal- 
izations of our culture upon an isolated 
case. The worshiper would have to be- 
come a total stranger to our civiliza- 
tion to be able to resist these powerful 
controls of his behavior. Furthermore, 
it is to be remembered that in addition 
to all this, many worshipers engage in 
a good deal of wishful thinking for 
which they find substantiation in the 
service of worship. They really hope 
to be brought under the sway of these 
controls. 


The intelligent minister realizes these 
things. Above all, he sees the church- 
goer as an individual, capable only of 
individual response to his environment. 
The very fact that he deliberately 
chooses a congregation of worshipers 
for his Sunday morning environment 
still further emphasizes this fact. The 
priestly wisdom lies in the minister’s 
ability to utilize the symbols at his 
disposal to make possible, indeed, to 
awaken a sense of need for, the regen- 
erative experience of worship in each 
individual in the congregation. The 
real values of worship are individual 
values, not corporate values. Some of 
the factors which make men want these 
values, and which make these available 
and accessible to men should receive a 
minister’s most careful consideration. 


III. Validated Motives for Churchmen 


The minister is in a serious dilemna 
today. He is in severe competition with 
extra-church interests on the one hand, 
and on the other, he must conscientious- 
ly avoid the application of forces for in- 
fluencing people to cooperate that are 
not in accord with the ethical standards 
of his code. It is at this season of the 
church year that the problem of motiva- 
tion is keenest, for it is still the period 
of lining up workers, of finding choris- 
ters, teachers and leaders in the several 
departments of church activity. How 
important to think through the moti- 
vating factors that will beget effectual 
churchmanship but which will remain 
consistent with our fundamental phil- 
osophy of “the good life.” In analyz- 
ing the reasons why people do churchly 
tasks, any one could make up a differ- 
ent list. We realize that no person is 
segmented in his church duties. He 
operates as a totality. His entire psy- 
chological field also attends whatever 
work he does. His whole personality, 
together with all his friends, and the 
multiplicity of interests, attitudes and 
special abilities and disabilities—all fo- 
cus their power “pon the thing he seeks 
to accomplish. But there are a few 
deeply influential forces at work among 
church people that need to be examined 
somewhat carefully. We have space to 
consider briefly only four of these that 
seem to us to occupy rankings of only 
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secondary importance, to put it very 
mildly. 

(a) Sentimentalism. Tradition and 
custom provide the patterns which dom- 
inate much churchly behavior. There 
are some people who go into ecstasy 
over a piece of antique furniture. This 
piece may have no other claim to ven- 
eration than its great age. It may 
possess not the slightest beauty. It 
probably is but a poor representation 
cf the man’s thought who constructed 
it. It certainly is of no practical use. 
Yet with age, the idea of sacredness 
grows and commands respect. This is 
sentimentalism. We like to touch with 
our hands the cupboard door that some 
Puritan matron opened to get her dish- 
es for a frugal colonial meal. Somehow, 
we are able to find relatedness with an 
idealized past in such an act, to share 
hardships, and to identify ourselves with 
the human qualities that glorified it, 
through our sentimental regard for the 
old. 

There are some churches that are 
rich in the tradition of being a “fam- 
ily church.” What a problem their 
ministers face in the realization that 
the surrounding community presents 
family life at its lowest degree of in- 


tegration in fifty years! But churchly 
officialdom frequently does not come as 
close to the facts as its ministers. It 
continues support and leadership be- 
cause of sentimental regard for the old 
tradition, and ministers recognize that 
there is danger in not facing the reality 
of community need—which they know 
the church must meet if it maintains 
its right to exist in that community 
longer. We have a feeling that senti- 
mentalism as a determiner of church 
life is not only of secondary importance, 
but may actually constitute a very un- 
healthy condition that endangers the 
progress and function of the church at 
its most vital point. 

(b) Fear. There are not many 
church people among our laity whose 
acts are constrained by a fear of ever- 
lasting punishment in the hereafter. 
But there lurks in the shadows of lay- 
experience a more subtle and a more 
dangerous sort of fear. It is the fear 
to risk one’s own judgment, the fear to 
consent to follow the ever-changing 
trends of our culture lest in so doing 
one’s ego-career, one’s hopes for a de- 
veloping self-hood will suffer distortion 
if not destruction. No disappointment 
can be as great as the suspicion that one 
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really amounts to less than the mini- 
mum which he secretly hoped for him- 
self. This kind of fear often begets a 
sort of blind acceptance of the church 
and its plan, perhaps as vague a plan 
as the fear that prompts its adoption. 
Most laymen never bother to think 
deeply about their credo. Consequently, 
in crises they dare not risk their own 
thinking about their experiences, far 
less about the possible outcome as to 
hoped-for selfhood. Thus, fear becomes 
an influence in bringing to pass a blind 
conformity. Let us not undervalue 
conformity, gotten by whatsoever 
means, but the groping caused by blind- 
ness is to be deplored. The church 
seeks intelligent cooperation, and there- 
fore, we must look upon fear as a potent 
motive, but one of which it seems gross- 
ly unintelligent to take advantage. 


(c) Social fellowship. Man’s pecu- 
liar gregariousness has always been 
more or less influential in effecting a 
variety of purposes. Young people’s 
societies use this motivation to an ex- 
treme degree. Of course, among young 
people, social fellowship is an impera- 
tive with perfectly legitimate, accept- 
able meaning. The question we would 
raise is whether really great church- 
manship can be obtained in the long 
run by diverting this force from its 
natural, and understandable ends in or- 
der to promote various church attain- 
ments. Is this consistent with a high 
order of churchly behavior? Is not so- 
cial fellowship to be regarded more 
as a by-product of our religious pur- 
suits rather than a motive? Social 
fellowship is sometimes stressed by 
ministers as the summum bonum of 
religious experience, however. One min- 
ister, in presenting the elements of the 
holy communion at a recent young peo- 
ple’s conference, even went so far as 
to say that the highest human rela- 
tionship, fellowship one with another, 
constituted the deepest meaning of the 
communion. It is farthest from our 
purpose to present any case whatever 
for daydreaming, unreality, or illusion. 
But such realism as limited this man’s 
concept of relatedness to the Divine is 
characteristically impoverished in its 
perception of reality. He would report 
that the moon last night was round. 
He could not possibly admit such gross 
introspection as to the transcendant 
beauty of that moon that two young 
lovers knew. Shall we not decree that 
the real criticism of the use of social 
fellowship as a motive for churchman- 
ship is that it is satisfied with 
mediocrity, it stops short of the most 
comprehensive appreciation of why we 
do things? Certainly, its appeal is dis- 
appointing and lacking in genuine ap- 
preciation of the Eternal in man. 


(Turn to page 196) 
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I Call With My Husband 


By Margaret Ratcliffe* 


This is always a question for discussion—‘Should the minister’s 

wife call with her husband?” We suspect that the answer may 

be found both in the personality of the wife and the situation 
in the parish. But here is one side of it, ably presented. 


STARTED my career as a minis- 

ter’s wife after living in a city where 

no minister’s wife had ever crossed 
the threshold of our house—it wasn’t 
the custom. “Why should a minister’s 
wife go calling?” was thus my first re- 
action to this problem. Five years in 
this work have taught me some things 
which I desire to share with those who 
are being initiated into the responsi- 
bility of mistress of the parsonage. At 
the present stage I feel it is very ad- 
vantageous to call with my husband. 

My husband and I received the news 
that a woman in our congregation was 
practically exhausted, in the hospital, 
having just been informed that her two 
sons had been killed in a car accident. 
As I slowly stroked her brow and ut- 
tered words of sympathy she whis- 
pered, “I knew you would come.” From 
then on I decided that, whenever pos- 
sible, I would be present when people 
were passing through this tragic hour, 
and have had similar touching expres- 
sions of appreciation from each one. 
Should I go? There is no doubt in my 
mind about visiting on these occasions. 

A member of our church, only fifty- 
five years of age, now sits motionless 
and speechless in a wheel chair, the 
horrible victim of two strokes due to 
two hold-ups entering his gas station. 
But he can hear and enjoys any bright- 
ness or peace of mind which you can 
bring. He smiles and his face lights 
up to express his gratitude. When his 
dear wife, who devotes her entire time 
to caring for his needs, says earnestly, 
“Your visit does so much good. You 
will come again soon?”; I conclude it 
is a little thing for me to do and, if 
T can be of any help, I shall call on 
the sick. 

The next group is old people whose 
friends are becoming fewer and fewer 
as the years roll up. How I have de- 
veloped a warm spot for my elderly 
friends! They are so sweet—one saves 
stamps for me; another gives me roses 
and lilies from her garden; a man, who 
has seen ninety winters, treats me to 
his peppermints . “Oh, my child, 
we are so happy to see you!” exclaims 
my eighty-four-year-old friend as she 
clasps my hand with great joy. “My 
husband will feel so much better now 
that you are here . I was making 





*Mrs. G. B. Ratcliffe, Romeo, Michigan. 


this rug for you, my child, but now 
my fingers are so stiff and ache so much 
that I’m afraid I shall never be able to 
finish it ...” Just to think of her 
trying to attempt this for me, when 
she is living on the bare necessities of 
life! She has few friends, so I shall 
never neglect her nor others in her aged 
group. You would be surprised at the 
multitude of little things which one can 
do to make their lives happier—a drive, 
a book, some fruit, a pamphlet, a verse; 
or even I find that, though no cook, I 
can make tasty beef tea when they 
begin to look faint. 

We have a few parishioners who live 
in the country. There is surely where 
they expect you to remain the whole 
evening. I have had close-ups of young 
colts, goats, calves, pigs ... have sam- 
pled berries of every variety, have given 
advice on the education of the young 
hopefuls, on the problem of stealing, 
on the handling of love affairs, on diets. 

Those darling new babies with their 
rosy complexions form the next group. 
Close ties with the fond parents are 
always established when you admire 
their precious “pride and joy.” As you 
ministers all know, the wife holds the 
fort when it comes to selecting the at- 
tractive features to rave about; so it is 
essential for her to be along to greet 
all the new babies. 

Nor should the rest of the congre- 
gation be neglected. You are better 
able to be of assistance in times of 
trouble if you have been in the habit 
of frequenting the home, and have man- 
aged to build up the confidence in you 
of the members of the family. They 
will feel free then to call for your as- 
sistance to help unravel overbearing 
burdens. 

Calling can become very pleasant. It 
has brought me in touch with a wide 
variety of types of people—rich and 
poor, cultured and uncultured, educated 
and uneducated. This has tended, no 
doubt, to broaden my outlook, deepen 
my sympathy, and widen by interests. 
In the beginning I tried to train my- 
self to attempt to find out my friends’ 
interest and to become interested in 
what they were enjoying. If conversa- 
tion ever drags I am always safe in 
admiring the picture on the mantle and 
immediately the mother deluges me 
with the charming photos of her sons, 
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daughters, grandchildren, etc., and we 
are well away for the rest of the visit. 
We always plan to discuss some phase 
of church work, for example, the pro- 
gram for the next meeting of the 
Women’s Society, the live wires in the 
Discussion Club this year, the new 
organ and chimes, or the next church 
supper speaker to keep the interest in 
the church 

In order to prevent embarrassment 
and to prevent different members of 
the family from disappearing and 
changing into fresh attire, we always 
phone beforehand to see if it would be 
convenient for us to call today. 

On calling days I am ready to start 
out by 2:30. m the afternoon and by 
7:30 in the evening. Going with my 
husband has the advantage of making 
this a church call. Formerly, when I 
made calls alone, these visits were re- 
turned in a social way, and they lost 
their connection with the church which 
I had hoped to establish. This does not 
mean that I accompany my husband 
every time he enters a home, but I do 
endeavor to cover the entire congrega- 
tion at least once every two years. Of 
course, out of necessity, some members 
will be called on many times during the 
year. 

I must confess that we do not always 
receive a royal welcome. Recently while 
calling on some newcomers to town, 
Sam, aged six, rushed in from school. 
lis mother asked him to wait in the 
kitchen. All was quiet for some time. 
Finally Sam bolted in exclaiming, “If 
those people don’t soon go, I'll be 
mad!” 

I must confess, also, that frequently 
I am not able to cope with the situa- 


tion. For instance, the other night 
while chatting with the Blanks, on 


their porch, Mrs. Blank brought in Gin- 
ger, a lovely Angora cat, requesting 
that I give this cat a pill, which I was 
te push down the feline’s throat. This 
proving too much for me, they were 
obliged to transport Ginger back to the 
cat doctor. 

Many humorous situations come to 
light. I might add that Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank had been motoring up from Flor- 
ida and were telling of their car acci- 
dent on the way home. Mrs. Blank 
said that while lying exhausted on the 
ground she suddenly thought of poor 
Ginger and, fearing lest he were under 
the baggace car, kept calling, “Ginger! 
Get Ginger! Get Ginger!” Finally an 
aged woman, standing nearby and hear- 
ing this, “Would whisky do, 


asked, 
99 
madam’ 

So I conclude that a minister’s wife 
should call and preferably with her 


husband. Her service rendered in eall- 


ing may not be the same as the min- 
ister’s, nevertheless it will be very im- 
portant. 
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THIS BOX SAVES HYMN BOOKS 





One Sunday school cut the wear and 
tear on hymn books by having a box 
built to contain them, which was fas- 


tened to the teachers’ chairs. Much 
confusion was also avoided by the books 
always being in place and not having 
to be passed out and collected The 
bottom of the box is purposely slanted 
to prevent the books from coming out 
of it when the chair is moved about. 

The opening of this box is 5% inches 
by 9 inches and it is 9 inches deep at 
the top. The back measures 12% inch- 
es and the bottom is 3% inches. To 
facilitate getting the books, there is an 
extra piece of wood from the bottom 
to the back. It is placed about three 
inches from the back at the bottom and 
extends to about eight inches up the 
back. 

Similar boxes may be made to fit 
any particular book, but extra space 
must be allowed for expansion of the 
books as they are used. 

Jennie A. Russ. 





Why We Go to Church 


(From page 195) 

(d) Substitutive behavior. Probably 
no other agency has universally exist- 
ed in all Christendom as a motive 
force so much as hymnody. It would 
be hard to estimate the loss to the 
church were it to omit congregational 
singing. In modern churches, hymnody 
is the layman’s chief avenue of active 
participation. (The writer cannot resist 
the irrelevant comment at this point 
that it seems high treason on the part 
of ministers to omit stanzas, if not 
whole hymns in the worship service for 
any reason whatsoever.) But, if one 
were to make a study of the hymnody 
of our modern church, he would find 
that a large proportion of our hymns 
seem definitely designed to provide sub- 
stitutive expression in place of a 


healthy, fearless facing of the problems 
confronting the individual. The sing- 
ing of these hymns assumes a com- 
pensatory role for the worshiper, and 
he pours on a hymnic sedative which 
eases his discomfort, substantiates his 
wishful thinking, encourages phantasy- 
ing, and least of all, usually not at all, 
forces him to come to grips with the 
real issues of his maladjustment. This 
scrt of unadjustive behavior is recog- 
nized by psychologists as among the 
first symptoms of neurosis. This sort 
of thing is a very real and dangerous 
factor in churchly motivation. It is not 
only present in hymnody. It prevails 
in many forms of worship activity, and 
it is met with time and again in the 
actual performance of various church- 
ly functions. Certainly, no  minis- 
ter would consciously resort to pro- 
viding substitutive behavior patterns to 
gain active participation on the part of 
members. That is why this motivation 
must be so critically examined. Such 
behavior does not produce healthy 
Christians, and the result is that un- 
wittingly our churches are gradually 
replacing vigorous, intelligent laymen 
by those who are predisposed to and 
looking for just this sort of reaction 
opportunities in the face of problem- 
solving situations. It is frequently the 
case that the church thus aids and 
abets mental imbalance and personal 
disintegration by its uncritical accept- 
ance of the outward appearance of be- 
havior that seem perfectly 
harmless, but which really invite failure 
to adapt. 


patterns 


IV. Conclusions 

Healthy religious activity should be 
entered into by everyone. This is an- 
cther conviction about which the min- 
ister may harbor no fears of pre- 
sumptuousness. It would seem that the 
most difficult and still the most sig- 
nificant part of the sublime business of 
ministerial leadership is the proper 
motivation of religious activity within 
a parish. <A_ great proportion of 
churchmen make only a weak gesture 
towards maintaining a sort of church- 
ish convention, largely because their 
religious activity is sprung from mo- 
tives of a secondary character. There 
is call at the beginning of the year for 
great vision, great preaching, and thor- 
ough institution of those motives for 
Christian churchmanship which recog- 
nize the fullest capacities of each indi- 
vidual for abundant living out of a 
vital, religious experience, 
incurably religious 
need to be reminded. 


We are so 
. we really only 
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A Unified, Church Centered 


Youth Program 


Here is a church which is pioneering in the right direction. It 

has dared to challenge the many parallel organizations which 

take the energy of youth and combine their activities in one 
program. 


ODAY the church, with its oppor- 

tunities and its problems presents 

a real challenge to its young peo- 
ple, and the young people, with their 
ability to think things through, their 
willingness to tackle hard jobs, and 
their interest in “building a_ better 
world,” likewise, present a real chal- 
lenge to the church. Believing this, 
and realizing the importance of provid- 
ing something worth while that would 
attract and hold young people, the 
Roanoke Baptist Church in Kansas 
City, Missouri, a few years ago com- 
pletely reorganized its young people’s 
work into what they call The Young 
People’s Department of the Church, 


using the Unified Plan of organization. &* 


All of the young people’s work of the 
church is taken care of through this 
one organization. 

We felt the definite need of an all 
inclusive, well balanced program for 
our young people, a program that 
would include all the young people of 
our church in all the work of the 
church, in other words, a program that 
would develop, not just Sunday school 
minded, or B. Y. P. U. minded young 
people; but church minded young peo- 
ple with a Christian attitude toward 
all problems of life; a program that 
would make God and the work of God’s 
kingdom a real and vital part of the 
life of each boy and gir] in the depart- 
ment, with a vision of being Christlike 
in all we do, say and believe. We felt 
that if we would make Christianity at- 
tractive to our young people, we must 
present to them the church as a happy, 
harmonious, interesting place of wor- 
ship and service. Young people as a 
rule are sensitive and if they are har- 
assed by conflicts of dates and activ- 
ties, by petty jealousies, and the like; 
the church to them will not represent 
oy, peace, and love, the very things 
we want them to associate with being 
ike Christ. 

If young people have a part in the 
work of the church they will feel that 
hey are a part of the church. Our or- 
ranization is church centered, in that 

is under the direction of a young 


*Minister, 
ty, Missouri. 


Roanoke Baptist Church, Kansas 























people’s council, which is appointed by 
the church and is responsible to the 
church for the work of its young peo- 
ple. In our church the superintendent 


of the young people’s department of 


the Sunday school is the chairman of 
the council. 

When we first considered building an 
organization that would include the 
total youth program of the church, we 
began by asking ourselves the question, 
What is the purpose of the church? 
Then we made a careful survey of the 
different organizations for young peo- 
ple within the church, and a study of 
the purpose and work of each of these 
separate organizations. Then we be- 
gan to face squarely the question as 
to whether we could set up an all in- 
clusive organization for our young -peo- 
ple that would include all the necessary 
meetings of these organizations, would 
satisfactorily work out the purposes 
these organizations were trying to ac- 
complish, and through this one organi- 
zation let our young people have a part 
in trying to work out the true purpose 
of the church. 

30 People; 7 Organizations 

We found we had a young people’s 
department of the Sunday school with 
four organized classes, two for girls 
and two for boys, a B. Y. P. U. (Bap- 





By Earl Riney* 


tist Young People’s Union) organized 
with four groups, a young people’s 
choir and a young woman’s auxiliary 
of the Women’s Missionary Society. 
Ours is a middle sized city church, and 
at that time there were approximately 
thirty young people available for these 
organizations. Some of the more cap- 
able were holding several offices, others 
were not being used at all. Each or- 
ganization had a social chairman, who 
was, of course, anxious to see that the 
socal life of that particular organiza- 
tion was not neglected. 

At an initial meeting to which all the 
young people had been urged to come, 
we asked them to discuss frankly what 
they expected of the church, and the 
pastor in a short talk told the young 
people what he thought the church had 
a right to expect of them. The young 
people were asked to mention specific 
things they would like to do. These 
were listed on the board. With a few 
suggestions we were able to get a fine 
list of objectives for our young people 
to work out. Then we attempted to 
classify these suggestions, and we 
found that all of them could be in- 
cluded under the following headings: 
Bible Study, Worship, Devotional, 
Missionary, Educational, Service to 
the Church, Enlargement, Evangelism 
and Fellowship. Then we asked the 
question if we are to attempt to do 
all these things, how many, and what 
type of meetings would we need? We 
listed these as follows: meeting of 
Sunday school department each Sun- 
day morning; church service each 
Sunday morning; B. Y. P. U. meeting 
each Sunday evening; church service 
each Sunday evening, with the young 
people’s choir in charge of the music, 
under the direction of an adult organ- 
ist and choir leader; meeting of Young 
Women’s Auxiliary once a month for 
missionary instruction and to plan per- 
sonal missionary work, most of which 
the entire department would have a 
part in, this under the direction of an 
adult counselor appointed by the 
Women’s Missionary Society; a spe- 
cial planning meeting once a month 
to plan B. Y. P. U. programs, and also 
to plan for week day activities for the 
depariment; and one evening each 
week io be known as young people’s 
church night, on which evening there 
would be choir rehearsal, committee 
meetings and special activities from 
time to time. 
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We asked our young people if they 
would like to tie this all into one or- 
ganization, having only one president, 
vice presidents to be responsible for 
these different phases of work we were 
to attempt, a secretary-treasurer, a 
pianist, and a chorister, and then in- 
stead of organizing our Sunday school 
classes, to avoid conflicts of organiza- 
tion and meetings, to divide our young 
people into four groups, with group 
captains. They were very much inter- 
ested and since it was a new plan for 
our group they were more than willing 
to try it. We condensed our work un- 
der four headings, enlargement, mis- 
sionary, social and service with a vice 
president in charge of each, and each 
vice president is in charge of a com- 
mittee to plan and supervise the work 
of that particular department. We de- 
cided to make Tuesday evening church 
night for the young people, and in 
general our program for each month 
is as follows: 

lst Tuesday in each month--choir 
rehearsal followed by a roller skating 
party. 

2nd Tuesday—on this evening each 
month we go to the Helping Hand In- 
stitute with the pastor to help conduct 
services, and our missionary vice presi- 
dent plans the devotional part of this 
service. 

3rd Tuesday—choir rehearsal, fol- 
lowed by monthly program planning 
meeting. 

4th Tuesday—choir rehearsal. On 
this evening we have any special pro- 
grams or special social activities we 
want to plan. This fixed evening each 
week simplifies our work, and the young 
people always remember that there is 
something going on at the church for 
them on Tuesday evening. In doing 
this, we feel that it is not asking too 
much to expect our young people to 
show their loyalty by being present 
Sunday morning and evening and 
Tuesday evening. We try to hold 
closely to the plan of having all week 
day activities on Tuesday, with the 
exception of the young women’s auxi- 
liary, which has a fixed date for its 
meeting once a month. 

Work Assigned 

We elected a president. Since our 
group was small, and there would be 
something definite for at least most of 
those who were willing to take an ac- 
tive part, we asked them to think very 
carefully about the work, and if there 
was any phase of the work they would 
especially like to volunteer for, we 
would like to have them do so. One 
girl said she would like to be mission- 
ary vice president, another said she 
would like to be social vice president, 
one boy said he did not have much out- 
side time but was willing to be secre- 
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Check Book for Banquet Program 


At the annual Dad-Daughter Banquet at Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 


Ohio, the program was in the form of a bank book. 


Covers were of dark stock. 


On one inside page was found the menu, another had the program, a third the 


officers of the organization. 
check which is reproduced below. 
church. 


The feature of the check book, however, was the 
Here is an idea which may be useful in your 
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tary-treasurer; so for that time at 
least that is how we selected our of- 
ficers, however, ever since we have had 
a nominating committee appointed by 
the president. We change officers 
every six months. 

Our department through its service 
committee finds some way for us to 
have a part in all the planned activ- 
ities of the church. At the time of the 
year when the church finance commit- 
tee launches its yearly program, spe- 
cial worship services on giving are con- 
ducted on Sunday mornings in the 
Sunday school department in the open- 
ing period, and the special emphasis 
made, helps our boys and girls to ac- 
cept their responsibility, as members 
of the church, to this financial pro- 
gram. At the time of the special evan- 
gelistic meetings last year our young 
people’s choir helped with the music, 
conducted special prayer circles in the 
department and did some _ personal 
work in helping to win young people 
to Christ and the church. Some of 
them did outstanding work in our Va- 
cation Bible School this summer. Other 
examples of their part in definite 
church activities could be given. 

The superintendent of the young 
people’s department, who is an adult, 
takes charge of the opening worship 
program of the department on Sunday 
mornings. This program is kept purely 
inspirational, all announcements are 
left for a short period at the close of 
the Sunday school session. The super- 
intendent is entirely responsible for the 
planning of this program, with the 
voung people themselves taking all the 
parts. This gives the adult leader the 
opportunity to direct their inspira- 
tional thinking into right channels, and 
to help create the right attitude toward 
worship, and to see that the proper 
atmosphere is created for the Sunday 
school lesson which is to follow. After 
the Sunday school lesson, the president 


of the department takes charge of the 
announcement period. The young peo- 
ple themselves are directly responsible 
for the entire program of the B. Y. 
P.U. which meets Sunday evening be- 
fore the preaching hour. 


For this type of work it is necessary 
to have very capable Sunday school 
teachers who see to it that the Bible 
study period is the outstanding work 
of the department. It is their work to 
make the personal contacts so neces- 
sary in work with young people. It is 
also very necessary to have sponsors 
and teachers in the department with a 
vision of the entire program for the 
young people, and who are interested 
in every phase of the work and willing 
to lend encouragement and help when- 
ever it is needed. 


There are several reasons why we 
like this type of work for our particu- 
lar situation. It avoids overlapping of 
dates and activities. It makes it pos- 
sible to give the proper emphasis to 
every phase of young people’s work, 
some activities are not carried on at 
the expense of others. It trains church 
conscious young people. It avoids 
cliques and factions and eliminates 
jealousies and favoritisms. It makes 
well rounded church members, inter- 
ested in every phase of church work, 
yet not overburdened with any of it. 
It creates a happy, harmonious, inter- 
esting department. 


Our department has grown steadily 
in numbers, and in the activities they 
have undertaken, but more especially 
in the number of young people who are 
loyal and faithful to the entire pro- 
gram of the church, and to the high 
Christian ideals and standards to- 
ward which we are trying to lead them. 
In their discussions and in all their 


work they show a very definite Chris- 
tian attitude and God and the church 
is a very vital part of their lives. 
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a Annual Retreat Formulates Program 
4 Our church has an annual retreat, Bx 
’ where a year’s program for the entire a SX 
church is planned. At this time the 

young people outline their objectives sx yb 
for the year, working them out as 
nearly as it is possible as to time of 0 } 
year and dates. Of course, final plan- 


- ning for carrying out of these objec- = T H E P E 0 P L E + 


tives must be left to the work of com- F 0 R 
“ 


mittees from time to time. oe 

Objectives for the past year have T Hi } Pp } 0 Pp L i 
included the following activities in 
addition to Sunday school and B. Y. B Y 
P. U. meetings: Ww wy, 

Enlargement: Specially planned vis- T H E P E 0 P L fF 
itation evenings, cards to prospects and | BX > 
visitors in department and absentees, 
telephone calls. | 

Educational: Two study classes con- | x aK “A 
ducted at Sunday school hour for a 
period of four weeks each, one on Per- 
sonal Religious Living and one on Pro- 
gram Planning for a Young People’s 
Department. President attended de- 
nominational assembly last summer, 
representatives attended city B. Y. P. 
U. assembly, representatives attended 
state B. Y. P. U. convention. Mission 
study class conducted at young wo- 
men’s auxiliary meetings. 

Missionary: Young women’s auxili- 
ary meeting once a month for mission- 
ary instruction. Monthly visit to Help- 
ing Hand Institute to assist pastor 
with service. Three Americanization 
programs, two with groups from Mexi- 
can Center. Help to needy families 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Social: Banquet, skating parties, 
picnics, swimming, after church social 
periods, and specially planned parties, 
one week-end outing trip for entire 
department. 

Worship Service to Church: Choir 
used in evening church service, gave 
special musical programs at Easter and 
Christmas, also a _ radio broadcast. 





















HYMNS and TUNES 
THAT ARE THE 
NATION'S CHOICE 


““Inter-Church Hymnal”’ blends established 








_ideals and pioneering spirit. A firm of honored 
reputation has produced it by an utterly new 
method keyed to the needs of the moment. 





Adopted by Leading Churches of All Denominations 


Because they were actually chosen by over 10,000 churches and 650 members of 
the American Guild of Organists, the hymns and tunes of the “Inter-Church 
Hymnal” reflect the musical taste and preference of religious America. Truly a 





Work in different departments of Sun- hymnal of the people, for the people and by the people. 
day school where needed to do regular This new hymnal can have the same effect in lifting the hearts of your worship- 
and supply teaching, secretary work, pers as the pe oo Its pn stirs the erage y soul, unifies the whole 
ete. Work in Vacation Bible School. congregation and satisfies every religious emotion and esthetic need. Sample 
a ‘ : : . copy gladly sent on request. 
Definite part in a special financial pro- “Aids-to-Worship” section (96 pages) edited by Albert W. Palmer, D. D. A golden 
gram put on by the church. Loyalty treasury of public and private devotion. Price only $75.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
to church services. 4 . 
' Hymn Books for Church School and Junior Church 
One outstanding feature for the last ee oe i Re ; 
lous ‘wisintd Melia: Rake ae aaa iis. | American Church and Church School Hymnal”—holds the interest of adoles- 
sa ee Caan: ee ee ae ca * cents. Price $55.00 per 100, not prepaid. Fully orchestrated. 
My Young Friend Series” of Sunday | “American Junior Church School Hymnal”—edited by experts for the Junior 
evening church services, held each year | Department. Price $40.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
luring the month of February. For ° , 5741-AC WEST LAKE STREET, 
these four Sunday evenings speakers iglow- ain-Excell Co, CHICAGO, ILL. 
from neighboring colleges bring the 
essage of the evening, choruses from | New Binding Feature ; BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO., 574!-AC W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
| . i iv | Gentlemen: Please send me returnable sample(s) of book(s) checked below: 
a of the high schools give short Exclusive lacquering | }] Inter-Church Hymnal American Church and 
ecial musical programs, and there is | process preserves original i American Junior Church School Hymnal Church School Hymnal 
short fellowship period with games | fresh appearance, pre-# | Official 
. vents tarnishing of gold © “#™-- _— 
nd planned entertainment for all A ae ere 
? | title and adds years of g Address 
ung people. These meetings are | service at no cost. i 
owing more popular every year. A Mail coupon for return- : ee ee 
eat deal of publicity work is done, able sample. t Plan to buy new books (date) a ats 
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Youth Program 
(From page 199) 


and programs of special interest are 
planned for Sunday school and B. Y. 
P. U. This series climaxes in a young 
people’s banquet the following week, 
which is considered one of the high 
spots of the year. 

Another outstanding feature is the 
Easter Sunrise Service and Breakfast, 
exclusively for young people and their 
sponsors. This is a “Life Service” 
meeting, where each year the young 
people are given the opportunity to re- 
new or sign the life service pledge. 
Seventy signed pledges this year. This 
service is followed by a breakfast in 
the church dining room. The young 
people think of this as perhaps the 
nicest service they have all year. 

The young people themselves are 
very largely responsible for the sug- 
gesting, the planning and the carrying 
out of these activities. 

In addition to the proper organiza- 
tion for a program of this type, there 
are certain things that our young peo- 
ple consider necessary if they are to 
make a success of their work in the 
church. They must realize that it is 
God’s work. They must have a firm 
faith and belief in the work of God’s 
kingdom. They must seek God’s guid- 
ance in planning the work and work- 
ing the plans. They must pray the 
program through. They must believe 
that God will give them a vision if 
they will pray for it and be willing 
to work to make that vision a reality. 

Many young people are attracted to 
our church by the above program. We 
succeed in holding a very large ma- 
jority of those who come, a very high 
percentage of the young people who 
come into the department are won for 
Christ and church membership, and 
nearly all are responding in a fine way 
to the program of teaching and devel- 
opment that we are trying to help 
them to build for themselves. 


I feel that it is fair for me to state 
that the above article was largely 
worked out for me by Mrs. Robert B. 
Crinklaw, who is the adult superin- 
tendent of our young people’s work. 
She is trained and gifted in young peo- 
ple’s work, and has been a great help 
to the church and to the pastor in the 
organization and in the carrying out 
of plans and programs. I requested 
that she make for me a complete out- 
line of the young people’s work that 
is being done in the Roanoke Baptist 
Church. 
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Why Preach to Empty Pews? 


HE publishing of a parish paper by 

the pastor affords him a golden op- 

portunity to multiply his ministry 
by keeping his plans and program be- 
fore all his people every day in the 
form of this monthly publication. Prac- 
tically all his members place this 
church paper at some convenient loca- 
tion where they can readily pick it up 
and read it daily. 

I have found that the National Re- 
ligious Press cooperates with the pas- 
tor in such an effective manner that 
no other religious paper of its kind 
can hope to compete with it. 

I have been editing the Fourth Bap- 
tist Church Messenger, now in its 
twelfth volume, since its beginning, and 
have come to several very definite con- 
victions as to the value of such a paper 
to the life and work of the church and 
pastor. These convictions are set forth 
in the following reasons for publishing 
a parish paper. 

First, the publishing of a parish pa- 
per in our church for over eleven years 
has proved a positive influence in help- 
ing to maintain and enlarge the Sun- 
day school. It contributes towards 
keeping the officers, teachers and classes 
interested by publishing news items of 
them and their work. Our attendance 
has enjoyed a steady increase from 
about 300 to over 700 in average at- 
tendance. 

Secondly, the parish paper enables 
the pastor to provide hundreds of 
homes of his church family with good 
religious reading, and thereby creating 
a higher per cent of well-informed 
members who are more willing to co- 
operate in the work of the church. 

Thirdly, I have also observed that a 
parish paper actually inspires a more 
regular and consistent attendance upon 
worship services. Our attendance has 
been steadily increasing from 150 to 
200, 15 years ago, to 500 to 600 today. 

Fourthly, the parish paper enables 
the pastor to become acquainted with 
the business men and residents of his 
community who belong to other church- 
es. Some eight different denominations 
are represented by our advertisers, in- 
cluding Jews, Catholics and Protestants. 
This I count one of the greatest values 
of a parish paper. The acquaintance 
and friendships thus cultivated with 
this large group of business men have 
proved of incalculable value both to 
church and pastor. 

Fifthly, I have discovered that the 
purish paper has stored up for me a 





*Minister, Fourth Baptist Church, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


By Oliver Shank* 


library of historical data and literary 
resources which I prize beyond words. 
A copy of every issue of the Fourth 
Baptist Church Messenger has_ been 
preserved, now numbering over 132 
numbers, some of the special numbers 
costing as much as $75. These are 
to be bound into one single volume. If 
there is a doubt as to some particular 
records or article written, a mere glance 
into this volume assures me of the de- 
sired knowledge. I count this volume 
as one of the most highly prized of 
the 1,000 volumes in my library. 

Sixthly. I would say that the editing 
of a parish paper affords the pastor 
that literary exercise in writing out 
his thoughts and recording the inter- 
esting events in the life of the church 
which tends to make him a more inter- 
esting preacher and a more effective 
pastor. 

Finally, the editing of a parish paper 
gives the pastor-editor a real thrill and 
an adventure each month that lends zest 
and a renewal of interest in his church 
work which tends to become monotonous 
unless the unusual happens. You are 
making history and stamping your emo- 
tions and ideals in burning sentences 
by means of your parish paper. 

For the above simply stated reasons 
which have grown out of my personal 
experiences as editor of our parish 
paper, [ would commend to every pas- 
tor the wisdom of starting a parish 
paper at the earliest possible date, with 
the National Religious Press as your 


printers. 

Mr. Oliver Shank informs us there are 1,600 
members affiliated with his church, no subscrip 
tion price is placed on the Messenger; copies are 
distributed without charge to all homes in the 
community; a profit has been made from every 
issue of the Messenger; these funds are turned 
over to the general church treasurer. 





QUAKERS CONSIDER AGRICUL- 
TURAL AID PROJECT 

Philadelphia—Possible establishment 
of an agricultural rehabilitation project 
near Abbeville, South Carolina, is be- 
ing considered here by the Board of 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

The committee proposes to secure 
funds for the purchase of an 800-acre 
tract where the continual growth of 
cotton and the resulting erosion ha 
made it imperative to change the cro} 
and save the soil. The program would 
include expert assistance in solving th 
problems of tenancy and soil rebuilding 

Two committee representatives. hav: 
been exploring the project and th 
board has recommended that they con 
tinue their study in the hope that fund 
may be secured. 
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Rhythm of Worship 
(From page 190) 
ing smaller than the Christian year 
provides room in which to set out the 
treasures of “so great salvation” in 
their variety and _ splendour. The 
Christian year consists of two parts, 
each of about six months. The first 
part takes its character from the fes- 
tivals which celebrate our Lord’s birth, 
his death and resurrection, the giving 
of the spirit; the other part has 


mainly in view the maturing of the | 


fruit of the spirit. 


To come face to face with Christ and | 
to know the grasp of his hand—that is | 


what the church strives for, week by 
week through the year. She has the 


great moments of redemption pass re- | 


peatedly before her children’s eyes 


Tell me the story slowly, 
That I may take it in— 
That wonderful redemption, 

God’s remedy for sin. 


Tell me the story often, 

For I forget so soon. 
The church understands how constant 
the need is. Once every Lord’s day 
she focusses thought and affection on 
the incarnate, crucified, and living 

Lord. 

Once. a week the Gospel is little! 
But the year is not big enough to hold 
it all, its length and breadth and height 


flesh; it includes the wonderful birth, 
the coming of the shepherds, the com- 
ing of the wise men, the life of the 
holy family; it includes John’s preach- 
ing and Jesus’ baptism; it includes his 
many-sided ministry, his healing of 
body and soul, his rare teaching, his 
friendships; it includes his sufferings 
and death, “his glorious resurrection 
and ascension”; it includes the com- 
mission that the Master gave to apos- 
tles and disciples 
these and more. They are all of great 
importance, so great that we must try 
to forget none of them; if we do, we 
lose some of the “Good News.” That 
is why the church has sacred seasons; 
year by year they remind us in regular 
order of the whole Gospel. 

At the center stands Easter, “the 
queen of days,” the day that has given 
a meaning and a name to the first day 
of every week. Each Lord’s day the 
church in gladness and triumph draws 
about a living Lord, one who was dead 
and is alive again, alive for evermore. 
On the one side of Easter stands 
Christmas and on the other, Pentecost. 
At the approach of Christmas (that is, 
in Advent) our thoughts are turned to 
the awe-inspiring realities of life and 





growth? 
results ? 





ganuany Has Two Facer -- 


Tradition, dating from the time of the Romans, 
gives Janus, from whom the month derived its 
name, two faces. 


One looked back, the other for- 


ward. Follow the January tradition ... consider 
the past and the future. How has your Church 
School progressed this year? Does it show 


Are the teachers enthusiastic, getting 
Is your program following a coherent 


plan, or does the school as a whole just muddle 
along? What are its ambitions and expectations 
for the coming year? 


This series of six handy books for church school 
leaders, containing valuable information for im- 
proving the tenor of work and analyses of church 
school problems will make 1940 a year of concrete 
achievement in every phase of church and school 


work. 


The Church as Teacher 
The Home and Christian Living 
Toward Understanding Adults 


| Improving Your Sunday School 


How to Teach in the Church School 


| Religious Education in the Small Church 
and depth. The “Good News” includes | 
all the lines of expectancy that con- | 
verge on Bethlehem and the word made | 


The gospel embraces | 





| us, 


destiny, to the needs of sinful man, to | 


the condescension of the Divine: ‘The 
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Announcement Boards 


Tablet & Ticket Changeable Letter 
Outdoor Announcement boards have 
set the standard for over 50 years, 
Weatherproof and sturdy, these il- 
luminated boards are constructed 
of special materials to insure a 
lasting legible media to convey 
your church announcements. 


There is a T & T Board for every 
church use—Contribution Bards, 
Indoor Announcement Boards, Out- 
door Announcement Boards, Mem- 
bership Boards, Church Hymn 
Boards, Sunday School Register 
Boards. 


(the TABLET & TICKET CO. 
1005 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
N/E \ Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics | 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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y 1837 ee as fas 1940 
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word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
full of grace and truth.” After 
Christmas our thoughts cling to the 
great gift, and we note how different 
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men received it. The approach to 

Easter should lead us by the way of 

love and service to his resolution and 
(Turn to next page) 
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Rhythm of Worship 
(From page 201) 

his peace. If we live through again 
that Palm Sunday, that Monday, that 
Tuesday, that Wednesday, that Thurs- 
day, that Friday, we shall know “the 
fellowship of his sufferings”; and if 
we know that fellowship, then at Eas- 
ter we shall know “the power of his 
resurrection.” And for weeks we may 
continue, like the first community, in 
the glad fellowship of a living Lord. 
Then at Pentecost we remember that 
God has taken up his abode with men. 
What in Christ he did for men, that 
by the spirit he now words in them— 
his salvation. These workings of the 
spirit fill up the many weeks till Christ- 
mas comes round and a new beginning. 

Human nature, quickened by grace 
is not willing to leave all the days of 
the year on a level; one day will be put 
above another. If the church neglects 
her own days of rich memory, she finds 
them passed out to many claimants, an- 
other “lost province.” Let the church 
reclaim the procession of the days, that 
she may tell out his whole Gospel. And 
let the Christian think of his country 
—his heritage of times and seasons— 
not as if it were like the narrow plain 
of Egypt, nor like a highway in the 
desert, but like the Promised Land, “a 
land of hills and valleys, that drinketh 
water of the rain of heaven ... the 
eyes of the Lord are always upon it 
from the beginning of the year even 
unto the end of the year.” 
IV. The Rhythm of Life: Worship 

and Work 

In the upper room we sit at the 
Master’s feet for a little; then he 
sends us back into the world, subdued 
and happy, hopeful and strong. 





DON’T SENTIMENTALIZE 
RELIGION! 

It is possible to take a great bouquet 
of flowers, an armful of fine-sounding 
phrases, and camouflage the cross. I 
do want to put this as strongly as I 
can: criticize religion if you will, argue 
it, debate it, cross-question it—but for 
God’s sake don’t sentimentalize it. 
Don’t make the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth sweet or sickly! Don’t taint 
Christ’s strong religion with unreality. 
One day when Jesus was going down 
the street, a woman cried after him, 
“Blessed be she who bore thee, and 
the breast where thy head lay!” But 
Jesus turned round at once, and re- 
buked the sentimental speech. “Nay,” 
he exclaimed, “say rather, blessed are 
they who hear the word of God, and 
do it.” 

A decadent religion may be easy; but 
the real Christian life is definitely 
harder than any other. Some of our 
Christian brethren in Europe today 
have been proving that: for bitter be- 
yond words have been the sacrifices 
they have had to face through their 
brave refusal to acknowledge any king 
or head of the church but Jesus Christ. 
From The Gates of New Life by James 
S. Stewart; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The Progression of Hymns in 


Public Worship 


NLESS the choir leader is a stu- 

dent of worship as well as a 

director the minister should 
keep to himself the obligation of selec- 
tion of the hymns. For there is a logi- 
cal and_ psychological progression 
which may help or break the service. 
Keep in mind the normal progression 
of worship. First come the penitents 
seeking admission to the church of God. 
They respond to the “Call to Worship” 
with a fear that they might not be 
received. The first hymn should be one 
which speaks of the majesty of God 
such as would be found in a great call 
going out asking men to come to him. 


“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty,” is a splendid one for this. 
Others which have a natural place are 
“Come Thou Almighty King,” “Crown 
Him With Many Crowns,” “O Worship 
the King, All Glorious Above,” “An- 
cient of Day, Who Sittest Throned in 
Glory,” “Praise the Lord, Ye Heavens 
Adore Him,” “How Firm a Founda- 
tion.” These are a few suggestions 
which show the point. The opening 
hymn would be one which sings out the 
might and power and majesty of God. 
It is his call to worship. 


There is another group of hymns 
which should be recognized as proper 
for the opening of service. They exalt 
not God so much as the Sabbath of 
worship, giving an explanation for the 
hour of worship. Among these are: 
“This Is the Day the Lord Hath Made,” 
“O Day of Rest and Gladness,” “Safely 
Through Another Week,” and hymns 
of like themes. 


If you follow the progression of wor- 
ship you find that the pentitents having 
come to the worship and made their 
confession of sin receive assurance of 
pardon. Then into the service there 
comes a period of fellowship. The sec- 
ond hymn usually following the prayer 
yet coming before the sermon should 
be the hymn of fellowship. 


Among hymns to be suggested for 
this fellowship expression are: “Im- 
mortal Love, Forever Full,” “My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee,” “O Love That 
Wilt Not Let Me Go,” “Rock of Ages,” 
and similar themes. 


In the progression of worship the 
period of challenge follows that of fel- 
lowship. The closing hymn _ should 
have that spirit. The practice of omit- 
ing the last hymn and dismissing the 
service following the sermon is psycho- 
logically dangerous. It is not enough 
that the minister has had his “say.” 


There should be the affirmation of the 
congregation. It is insufficient that the 
people go to their homes saying that 
was a great sermon. They must ex- 
press a willingness to serve. 


The final hymn gives them that op- 
portunity. It is as though the congre- 
gation rises to say, “I will.” Some 
hymns are naturals for this thought of 
challenge. “O Master Let Me Walk 
With Thee,” “Where Cross the Crowd- 
ed Ways of Life,” “Ye Servants of God 
Your Master’ Proclaim,” “These 
Things Shall Be, a Loftier Rare,” 
“Sodiers of Christ Arise.” 


The hymn titles above are purely sug- 
gestive. There are dozens of others 
which would, as well, carry out the idea. 
Sometimes we are tempted to reverse 
the order. Worship is an emotional ex- 
perience and unless the individual di- 
rects his emotions through the proper 
technique he will not get the most out 
of the service. I have been told that 
a great open air worship service was 
opened with the hymn, “When the Roll 
Is Called Up Yonder I’ll Be There.” 
Its use at the opening is wrong place- 
ment. Worshippers should come in pen- 
itence and go in convictions. The 
Gospel hymn of assurance, if used at 
all, should be at the conclusion of the 
service when it expresses the convic- 
tions of the worshippers fired to sacri- 
fice and service. 





IF THE LORD GOD OMNIPOTENT 
REIGNETH 


I remember Dr. John Mott telling 
some of us of a conversation which 
he had with Dr. Cheng, the great Chris- 
tian leader in China. “Would it not be 
a great thing,” said Dr. Cheng, “for 
all of us Christians in China to unite, 
and go out and double the number of 
Protestant Church Christians within 
the next five years?” Dr. Mott asked, 
“How many are there now?” “Four 
hundred and thirty-five thousand,” was 
the answer. “Well,” said Dr. Mott, “it 
has taken over a hundred years to build 
in China a Christian Church of these 
dimensions, and do you now suggest 
the practicability of doubling that num- 
ber in five years?” And Mott said that 
never would he forget the answer. 
“Why not?” exclaimed that gallant 
Chinese leader. “Why not?” and in- 
deed, when a man has seen God—why 
not? “Impossible?” cried Richard Cob- 
den when they had been criticizing as 
wild and fanciful and quite unfeasible 
his agitation for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. “‘Impossible? If that is all that 
is the matter, I move we go ahead!” 
Again—why not, if “the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth?”. From The Gates 
of New Life by James S. Stewart; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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HOME MISSIONS SUNDAY 
January 14, 1940 





The second Sunday in January each 
year has been designated as Home Mis- 
sions Sunday by representatives of the 
various Protestant home mission and 
church extension boards meeting as 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 
Home Missions Council and Council of 
Women for Home Missions in Balti- 


more. In view of the swift changes 


in the religious, social and economic | 
© take new policies to replace those lapsed! 


@ increase insurance to cover policy loans! 
@ protect other obligations! 


condition of people everywhere and the 
fact that America to survive must be 
imbued with the Christian faith, it is 
suggested that Christian groups in all 
communions engage in simultaneous 
prayer and meditation in behalf of the 
multitudes in city and rural areas des- 
titute of religious privileges and the 
missionaries who strive to serve needy 
communities. The fact that 17,000,000 
boys and girls in America are without 
Christian training of any kind alone 
should cause us humbly and penitently 
to seek God’s guidance to meet this 
great need that faces the churches 
today. 


It is suggested that the worship serv- 
ice and sermon Sunday morning, Janu- 
ary 14, have for their theme the suf- 
ficiency of the Gospel of Christ in solu- 
tion of all the problems of collective 
life in North America. 


The Order of Service may be obtained 
from the Home Missions Council, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York, or from 
denominational headquarters, at $1.00 
per 100, plus postage, if ordered be- 
fore December 22, 1939. 





WHEN TROUBLE COMES 


Do you remember the old familiar | 
legend of the German baron who built | 


his castle by the Rhine? From crag 
to crag and from turret to turret he 
hung wires, hoping that the winds, as 
they blew upon this great Aeolian harp, 
might make sweet music. Long and 


patiently he waited, and round his castle | 


winds from the four corners of heaven 
blew: and still no music came. But one 
night there arose a hurricane, tossing 


the Rhine to fury; the black sky was | 
stabbed with lightning and the thunder | 
rolled, the earth trembled, and the winds | 
were mad and shrieking. The baron | 
went to his great castle door to view | 


the terrifying scene—when hark! the 
sound of music, like angels singing 
through the storm. And suddenly he 
realized what had happened. His harp, 
strung from crag to crag, had come to 
life at last. The tempest had given it 
a soul. The oft-told tale goes down to 
the heart of life’s deep mystery. How 
often it is only when trouble comes that 
a man’s true quality stands revealed! 
When the burnt offering—the sore, 
costly thing—begins, the song of the 
Lord begins also. From The Gates of 
New Life by James S. Stewart; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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| ARTISTIC and MODERN ... 


Beautify your church with 
an attractive, modern, artis- 
tically and skillfully designed 
Ashtabula Metal (all-alumin- 
um) Bulletin that is certain 
to heighten the desire of 
everyone to worship. Now is 
the time to send for the Ash- 
tabula Bulletin Catalog with 
descriptions, prices and in- 
formation concerning the large 
variety of bulletins. A post 
card will do! 
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were discarded by Royal engi- 
neers in the process of elimina- 
tion to bring Royal Steel Fold- 
ing Chairs to their present high 
state of efficiency and service 
satisfaction. 
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steel seat 
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able seat. 
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factory, Michi- 
gan City, Ind 


Note the attractive prices on the two 
chairs illustrated. Also furnished 
with plywood seats; shaped, tem- 
pered masonite seats, or upholstered 
seats at slight difference in price. 

EITHER CHAIR SENT FOR 

YOUR INSPECTION 

Royal folding chairs embody years 
of study and tests to develop equip- 
ment of enduring strength, unusual 
comfort, maximum utility and 
marked economy. They are non- 
tipping, flat folding and stack com- 
nactly. 
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Maine Church Has Tryst 


By Oscar A. Withee 


The November issue of “Church Management” carried the story 

of the trysting hour observed by the Church of Ireland. Mr. 

Withee, pastor of the Baptist Church of Gardiner, Maine, 

advises us that his church observes a similar tryst and submits 
the following story of it. 


EELING the need of a closer bond 
of spiritual fellowship among our 
people we have devised what we 

call “Our Baptist Tryst.” It is all the 
name implies. First of all it is pecu- 
liar to us, peculiar to our needs, out- 
look and methods. Any church adopt- 
ing it would necessarily make it so. 
It is written by the pastor especially 
for his own people and designed pri- 
marily to accomplish an end in itself, 
yet several ends can be served and are. 

Those families who agree to join are 
known as the “Tryst Family.” Oppor- 
tunity to join is given the Sunday prior 
to the issue of a new tryst. Cards are 


| given out along with the worship pro- 


gram bearing this: “Realizing the 
need of a closer spiritual bond between 
myself and God and our Christian 
family, I promise to keep the tryst, 
insofar as I am able, for the month of 
————”’ and signed. 

These cards are returned to the pas- 
tor through the offering. A record of 
the families and individuals are kept 
and posted on the bulletin board under 
the name of “Our Tryst Family” and 
are also published in the monthly bul- 
letin. The important feature is to get 
the names before the whole church 
that those participating may know the 
“rest of the family.” 


The tryst is to be kept on Wednes- 


| day (or any other day the pastor 


chooses) from dinner about 6 o’clock 
until bed time. It may be kept as a 


| family altar at the table, serve as a 





| cussion. 


discussion in the evening or a medita- 
tion when one is alone. Individual cir- 
cumstances will alter the case and each 
family must adjust itself to its cir- 
cumstances. The deeper spiritual bond 
comes from knowing that there are 
others thinking the same things at the 
same time—others whose ideals and 
aspirations are the same. For that rea- 
son we keep a list of the “Tryst Fam- 
ily” handy, for it is a help to look 
across and see Neighbor Jones at dinner 
on Wednesday and know he and his 
family are talking of the same things 
in regard to the church and the spirit- 
ual life. Often families and individuals 
get together on that night for the dis- 
This is to be encouraged as 
much as possible, for it is always 


good to compare conclusions to the 
“query” that is the heart of the tryst. 

The tryst program itself is printed or 
mimeographed on a leaflet 7 by 8%. 
This seems to be the most convenient 
size to handle. Tryst programs are 
made out for one month at a time. 
The material is accommodated to fill 
the four pages. If there are four 
Wednesdays in the month there will be 
one tryst per page; if five Wednesdays 
each program will of course be a bit 
shorter. This seems preferable to en- 
larging the page. Each tryst is dated 
with a title and an appropriate Scrip- 
ture reading, after which follows a 
paragraph to be read aloud if in a 
group. It is in this paragraph or two 
that the wise pastor can shape the 
thought of his trysters. At the con- 
clusion there is a query. This occupies 
the discussion period and is based on 
the subject matter read. Altogether, 
it lends itself to a most enjoyable time 
and accomplishes many needs that are 
obvious, such as establishes the family 
altar, makes the family more church 
conscious, enlightens them to _ its 
problems, suggests solutions to per- 
sonal problems, increases spirituality 
through devotions and perhaps most of 
all unites the church families in a 
closer bond of spiritual fellowship. 
THE PROGRAM FOR ONE MONTH 

The following shows the _ trysting 
material used by the members for one 
month. The month selected is No- 
vember, 1939. 

Nov. 1—I Will Pause 
Read I Kings 19:9-13: 

Old seamen have often told stories of 
an unearthly calm that settles over a 
choppy sea just before a tropical hurri- 
cane. As the barometer drops they 
make plans for the impending storm, 
even in face of a calm sea. To one 
inexperienced such preparations would 
seem worthless, but the lulls of nature 
are for a purpose and man must 
reckon with them if he lives to pros- 
per. At this season all nature is going 
to sleep—for a pause that refreshes. 
Whether for storm or harvest God plans 
a pause in nature. It must be for a 
purpose. 

Life, too, must have its pauses— 
its times of refreshment like this tryst. 
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We must take time to prepare both for 
‘he impending storm which inevitably 
omes upon all men, and time too to lay 
plans for the harvest of a “good life.” 
Tonight I will pause to listen to “the 
still small voice” and order my life as 
it speaks. 

Query: Conjecture any sort of storm 
in life—could my present life weather 
it? Is everything all set for a “good 
life’? 

Nov. 8—I Will Look 
Read Luke 19:1-10: 

Man is the only creature capable of 
acting beyond instinct and the master’s 
whip. Yet instinct and the whip of 
convenience (more often than neces- 
sity) drives many of us to bury our 
head in the sand like the ostrich. Why 
not face life, drink its nectar and look 
about for something to palliate its 
sting? Resolve, I will, to seek in the 
religion of Jesus Christ something to 
sweeten life more than it is and in 
the same word find a shield against 
“the stings and whips of outrageous 
fortune.” I will go among God’s people, 
or in the closet of my heart and with 
him look. I will ask, seek, knock until 
my heart finds something to present 
unto God—something worthy of invest- 
ing my life in. 

Query: What will it be like? What 
is it? Where can it be easiest found? 
Nov. 15—I Will Listen 

Read John 6:48-68: 

“If the bugle give an _ uncertain 
sound who shall prepare himself for 
war?” There are many uncertain 
sounds coming to our ears these days. 
Who counsels aright? How shall one 
judge? These are questions we must 
answer whenever any issue comes up 
which we haven’t yet thought through. 
We will listen—to what and to whom? 
What we hear, that we become, and 
what we think, that we are. I will 
listen—to what and to whom? To 
Paul? The Athenians said sneeringly, 
“We will hear thee again on this mat- 
ter.” But they never listened again. 
To Jesus? “These are hard words and 
who can hear them?” “And they went 
away and walked with Him no more.” 
To whom these folks turned, we know 
not today, but the words of Jesus and 
Paul still live. They are still a com- 
fort and counsel to men, and the judg- 
nents of these two will forever remain 
is yardsticks of human thought and 
onduct. There are other words of wis- 
iom and counsel also that delight the 
ouls of men. How shall we know what 
0 give ear to? “He that acknowl- 
dges not the Christ is none of his.” 
Thou alone hast the words of eternal 
ife.” I will listen, but first to Him 
hose words are truth and life. 

Query: By what means can one de- 
ect the worth of another’s words? 
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THE BLIND CAN READ 


Che Upper Room 
---Jua Braile! 


Beginning with the January, February, March issue, THE 
UPPER ROOM will be available in a Braile edition for the 
blind! This is in response to increasing requests that it be 
made possible for those who cannot see to read and use 
this daily devotional guide. 

THE UPPER ROOM thus becomes one of the few current 
religious publications issued by the expensive method of 
Braile! Two volumes will be required for each issue and 
the cost will be $1.00 postpaid. 


Another First’ for The Upper Room 


THE UPPER ROOM becomes the first daily devotional 
guide published in Braile! Other “firsts” for THE UPPER 
ROOM have been: 

FIRST daily devotional publication to attain a million 
circulation! 

FIRST daily devotional guide to attain a world-wide dis- 
tribution! THE UPPER ROOM is now appearing regularly 
in four languages—English, Spanish, Korean, and Hindus- 
tani! 

FIRST periodical of its size and contents to be offered 
at 5 cents per copy (in lots of 10 or more) postpaid with 
privilege of returning (at publisher’s expense) all unsold 
and unused copies. 


INCLUDE THE “BLIND” IN YOUR PLANS 


As you plan for distribution of the January, February, 
March issue of THE UPPER ROOM, don’t forzet the blind 
of your church or community. The Braile edition will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.00 per issue of two volumes or $4.00 
postpaid for an annual subscription. Order at once. Regu- 
lar English or Spanish editions: 10 or more copies to one 
address, 5 cents each, postpaid. Yearly subscription, 30 
cents postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. Pastors and group lead- 
ers may use our consignment plan with privilege of return- 
ing unsold and unused copies. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Doctors’ Building 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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For the International Sunday School Lessons 


MANUAL OF VISUAL TEACHING 


“One picture is worth 10,000 words.”---Chinese Proverb. 





HIS Manual has been devised _ of art cut-out objects. Thus the 

to portray scriptural truth to Gospel can be presented with word Sceash of 

the younger classes in a way and action—a tremendous asset in| yisyat TEACHING 
they cannot forget. It (1) teaches holding the interest of the pupils, | "ov ™ etm mum 
the International Sunday School All drawings required are com- | 
lesson, and (2) makes an applica- plete in the Manual, with simple 
tion of the lesson—both by means _and easily understood instructions, 


FREE! Send for samples of our sound Published quarterly [2t) 
} 


Sunday School papers and quarterlies $1.00 


CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
1572 North Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 



































Nov. 22—I Will Think 
' Read Romans 14: 

Our Simple, | Whether we will or not we think in 
Low-Cost, but all our waking hours. And _ those 
Remarkably thoughts have the power to shake our 
: : . life and soul as a great wind passing 
Effective | through trees or a river through reeds. 
We cannot stop the current, we can 
only direct it, and the energy we spend 
Sunday School | in directing this shaper of life and the 
Attendance Plan | quality of those thoughts makes for a 


desirable or undesirable kind of life. 
The better the thought and the more 
time spent upon it the better the man. 
We think—but what? We read—but 
| what? We talk—of what? “As a man 

thinketh in his heart so is he.” “It is 


is rolling up new high 


records in attendance 
and membership Sun- 








day after Sunday in | not that which entereth into a man that 
Protestant Churches defileth him, but what cometh out of 
everywhere. | | his mouth.” His thoughts given words 


and his motives given action. That 
which we think on over much will find 
its way out in living. 

| Query: Do we think through to a 


Get Started Now 


Details Free conclusion or let others do it for us? 
. Noy. 29—I Will Act 
Mail Card Today | Read Phillipians 4:5-9: 


Trace, if you can, the source of a 
Church Attendance, Inc. | single act! Call up all the hows, whys, 
whens and wherefores! Then wonder 
506 Dime Bank Building why God gave man the power to pause, 
Detroit, Michigan look, listen, think and act! The mean- 
| ing of life is hidden away in these five 
| things, and when we have truly learned 
and when we have properly evaluated 
: Saas each, we really live. But the fifth de- 
The THEopor Ku NDTZ Co. pends wholly upon the other four bound 
“Craftsmen in Wood Since 1875" together. How can we act rightly 
CLEVELAND. OHIO without first having a reason and how 
can we have a reason except we first 
pause to look and listen, then or be- 
forehand? Those quiet moments are 
necessary to a reason or an act. Ob- 
servation teaches us the consequences 
of our acts. How important then it is 
that we pause, look about us, listen 
outwardly and inwardly and refiect on 
CHANCEL FURNITURE « PEWS that which is good, lovely, pure, of 
CHAPEL AND FOLDING CHAIRS good report, virtuous and praiseworthy! 
SCHOOL FURNITURE Query: What act of mine brings out 

the best in me? 


























A PRACTICAL DIVISION OF THE 
CHURCH YEAR 

Stephen Ayers, minister of the First 

Church of Christ, Congregational, 

Clinton, Connecticut, announces his 


| program for 1939-1940 by dividing the 


° e e | year i five s sons. It i é - 
New . Instructive : Fascinating ; a lipped greeny ene 


matic division which visualizes the 
work which the church will undertake. 
I. The Fail Program 

This includes the months of Septem- 
ber, October and November. The em- 
phasis is in the reconsecration of the 
members, reinstating of inactive mem- 
bers, fellowship canvass, ingathering 
of new members, family devotions. 


| Il. The Advent Program 


This includes the weeks of Decem- 


| ber. It is a time for the deepening of 


the Christian life. The special empha- 
sis for this season is to make Christ- 
mas Christian. 
Ill. The Lenten Program 

This season includes the months of 
January, February and March. The 
special emphases are religious living, 
pastor’s training class, membership re- 
cruiting, Bible study and home life. 


| IV. The Pentecost Program 


The months of April, May and June. 


| The special emphases are evangelism, 


conserving and_ strengthening the 


| church, seeking new faith and power as 
| the First Christians did at Pentecost. 
| V. The Summer Program 





The special emphases are the daily 
vacation school, conference training for 
church workers, especially youth, the 
welcoming of summer visitors. 

There is considerable virtue in an 
analysis of this kind. We like the 
emphasis placed on the summer pro- 
gram. It is vacation time but the 
church has a mission. Summer confer- 
ences, guest preachers and the welcom- 
ing of summer visitors certainly give 
any church a summer program and a 
challenge. 





STUDENTS SHOWING GREATER 
INTEREST IN RELIGION 

Boston—College students are show- 
ing a greater interest in religion, ac- 
cording to Dean Norman S. Buck of 
Yale. 

Speaking at the annual dinner of the 
New England Alumni Association of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Dean Buck 
stated that there is an_ indefinable 
change coming over the undergraduates 
in college campuses that is manifested 
by a greater seriousness in their quest 
for a personal philosophy and a greater 
interest in religion. 

“Last year,” said Dean Buck, “there 
was an average attendance of only six 
to a dozen students at daily chapel at 
Yale. But this year the attendance 
ranges from 50 to 150. 

“The same is true of Sunday chapel 
which likewise is not compulsory.” 
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Three Men in a Boat 


SCENE 


A room in a fishing lodge on Lake 
Keewasha in the Minnesota northwoods. 
The scene may be as realistic or sim- 
plified as equipment and facilities per- 
mit. Actually all the properties re- 
quired are a few easy chairs, a couch 
or day-bed at back, a table in the cen- 
ter of the room, and a telephone, prefer- 
ably of the wall type with crank and 
bell. 

It will, of course, be advantageous to 
have the setting descriptive of a typical 
lodge where fisherman meet to swap 
yarns after a day on the lake. In such 
surroundings one finds rods with reels 
hanging from hooks against the back 
wall, a landing net, a gaff-hook, pictures 
of prize catches, a few mounted fish 
stretched to their limit by a design- 
ing taxidermist, easy chairs, smoking 
stands, a piano against which is 
propped a guitar, and a deer head gaz- 
ing down benignantly on the scene. 
friendly fire will be burning in the fire- 
place for the evening is chilly, and a 
fine mist has been blowing over the 
lake. 

It is after dusk of an autumn day. 
As the scene opens two men are dis- 
covered engaged in conversation. John 
Britton, the lodge-keeper, is near sixty, 
a wholesome, weather-beaten sports- 
man, “commoner than pig’s tracks” and 
honest as the day is long, but a wise 
old owl at that. He is stuffing his pipe 
and talking to Stephen Drake. Drake 
is forty. He carries about him the 
suspicion of a city man, together with 
a not offensive bluff and braggart man- 
ner. Gradually, however, he subsides 
under the quiet spell of John and is 
revealed as a really genuine sort of 
fellow. As the scene opens Drake is 
comfortably seated in an easy chair 
doing some figuring with pencil and 
paper. 

John 
Well, it’s like I told you, Mr. Drake, 
I’ve been runnin’ the lodge for nigh 
unto thirty years, and I just sort of 
figgered I’d seen enough fish and fisher- 
men to last me for a spell. 

Drake 
Let’s see, your price includes ten cab- 
ins, twelve boats, the buildings up here 
on the hill and this lodge. 

John 
You know, I ain’t much of a hand to 
high-pressure things, but you sure got 
the name for a lodgekeeper—Stephen 
Drake. 

Drake (smiling) 
Everybody calling me “Steve,” eh? 

John 
—they’ll call you worse than that! 

Drake 


But why do you want to sell out? I 
know you’ve been making money here. 


Joh n 


I want to be one of them city fellers 
before I die ——-. Goin’ to move to 





A Play of Brotherhood 








Characters: 

John Britton, a lodge-keeper 

Stephen Drake, a Protestant, a 
fisherman 

Alvin Shorn, a Jew, a fisherman 

Mary, his daughter 

William Sedgwick, a Catholic, a 
fisherman 


Place: 
A room in a fishing lodge on Lake 
Keewasha in the Minnesota north- 
woods. 

Time: 
The present. 








St. Paul—or maybe even to Minneapo- 
lis. 
Drake 
Funny. I want to get away from city 
life—and you want to get into it. 
John 
Oh, ’course now, 
than St. Paul. 
Drake 
And Lake Keewasha will be different 
than Chicago. 


Chicago’s different 


John (with genuine sincerity) 
I think you’ll like it. You’ll meet life 
here like you never thought it existed. 
Yes, sir, take nights like this now—it’s 
cold out there, and it’s long past sup- 
per; there’s a fine mist blowin’ from 


the northeast. All the fish within 
fifty miles are warmin’ themselves 


down in the weeds. But those crazy 

fishermen are out there freezing their 

fingers and likin’ it. It’s a disease.- 
Drake 

Haven’t you enjoyed it though? 
John 

Why d’you think I want to keep that 





BROTHERHOOD PLAY 

In time of prejudice stress broth- 
erhood. 

In February, hundreds of American 
communities will observe “Brother- 
hood Day.” This play is offered as a 
contribution to help make such a 
celebration worthwhile in your 
church and your community. 

We have had a sufficient number 
of reprints made to provide copies 
as needed. They are available at 
twenty-five cents each or five copies 
(sufficient for the entire cast) for 
$1.00. 

No royalty is required; the more it 
is used the better we will like it. 

For additional copies address, en- 
closing proper remittance, “Church 
Management,” Auditorium Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














By Marcus Bach 


one little cabin down at the bend? 
Sure as shootin’, I’m goin’ to get lonely 
for the smell of the pines and the sight 
of the white-caps blowin’ off Signal 
Bay. Say, what line of business did 
you say you’ve been in? 

Drake 
I didn’t say. 

John 
Religion! 


But it’s religion. 


Oh, by gad now! 
Drake (laughing) 
What’s the matter? 
religion up here? 
John 
There’s lots of religious expressions. 
Only they usually got sort of a double- 
meanin’, if you get the idea. Say, you 
don’t mean you’re a preacher? 
Drake 
No. I’m a writer. I write about re- 
ligious trends—the way the world’s 
going and that sort of thing. 


Isn’t there any 


John 
Well, doggone. Just sit back and watch 
things easy-like and then jot ’em down. 
It beats all what fellers don’t think 
up nowadays. 

Drake 
So when I saw your ad I thought this 
might be just the place for me to settle 
down and write without being dis- 
turbed. 


John 


Yeah—but what do you know about 
fishin’ or managin’ a lodge? 
Drake 
I was coming to that. Fishing is my 
hobby. If I do say it myself, I’m 
something of an expert bait-caster. 
John (instinctively interested) 
Well, now! 


Drake (loosening up as he gets 
into the story) 
Fishing in the St. Croix one day I 
caught three bass on my _ bass-oreno 
at one time. 
(He shifts 
his chair.) 
I’d been fishing all day without even 
a rise. It was getting dark. I said to 
the fellow who was rowing for me, 
“Listen, Bill, I’m going to——” 


John (cuing him 
habit) 
——take just one more cast and call it 
a day! 


enthusiastically in 


from force of 


Drake (enthusiastically) 
tight! So Bill rowed over to where a 
tree had fallen into the water. I raised 
my rod and just—— 
John (clipping his line) 
—just clipped the edge of the trees. 
Drake (immediately) 
That’s it! There was a terrific splash. 
I thought sure I had a —— 
John 
——muskie! 
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Drake (dramatizing) 
Bill got the net and lo-and-behold, 
there were three bass on that one plug! 
Can you imagine? 

John 
Can I? After thirty years in the busi- 
ness! 

Drake (visualizing) 
That lure is a killer. 

John 
By gad, so is the story. 

Drake 
Oh, but it’s true! 

John (with a sly smile) 
You ain’t got one of your religious 
stories along, have you? 

Drake (emphatically) 
No, but if I had, you’d be surprised. 


John 
I bet I would! 
Drake 
Take the last one I wrote. It was 
titled “The Ambiguous Mr. Sedgwick.” 
John (arrested) 
How’s that? 
Drake 
“The Ambiguous Mr. Sedgwick.” 
John (hiding his surprise) 
I was just wondering if I caught the 
feller’s name. 
Drake 
William Sedgwick—Sedgwick being an 
actual person, a Catholic. Well, now, 
I’m a Protestant. We clashed a few 
times—in print, that is—I don’t like 
him, he doesn’t like me. 
John 
Well doggone! What kind of a feller 
is this Sedgwick? 
Drake 
I told you he’s a Catholic (confidential- 
ly). And what’s more, I suspect him 
of proselytizing. 


Yes, sir! 


John (openly astounded) 
You don’t say! (Then) What’s that 
now? 

Drake 
Getting folks around to his way of 
thinking. 

John 
Oh, we all try and do that, I guess. 
But tell me, didn’t you ever meet this 
feller before you started lambasting 
him? 

Drake 
No. All I had to do was to read what 
he wrote, and I knew exactly the kind 
of a man I was dealing with. 

John (his head in a whir!) 

It sure beats all 


Drake 
You ought to read some of our articles! 
Say! 
John 
Oh, but Steve -——— I mean, Mr. Drake 
maybe if you’d ever meet this Sedg- 
wick feller——— 





Drake (magnanimously) 
I know the men I deal with. 
like William 
nipped in the bud. 


Fellows 
Sedgwick have to be 
They’re ambiguous. 
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By which I mean specifically, that 
they’re—well, ambiguous. I can visu- 
alize these men—Sedgwick’s probably 
a small, puny, sneery old cynic who 
thinks just because he’s a Catholic 
he knows all about religion. And he 
has the nerve to say that about me! 


John (absolutely defeated) 
Well, by gad! 
Drake (barging on) 
About six months ago another writer 


by the name of Alvin Shorn began at- 
tacking me and Sedgwick 





John (spellbound) 
Alvin Shorn! 

Drake 
Ever heard of him? 

John (fumblingly) 
I—-well, I was just thinkin’ what an 
odd name—aAlvin Shorn. 

Drake 
He is an odd person. 

John (hopefully) 
Oh, you met him? 

Drake 
Only through his writings. But he 
has openly stated that Sedgwick and I 
are prejudiced against him. The idea! 
He’s prejudiced against us! It boils 
down to this: I don’t like William 
Sedgwick—Sedgwick doesn’t like me, 
Alvin Shorn doesn’t like Sedgwick, I 
don’t like Alvin Shorn, Sedgwick 
doesn’t like Shorn, Shorn doesn’t like 
me. 


A Jew. 


John 
And still you’ve never met. 
Drake 
If we ever did we’d come to blows. 
John 
Well, I’ll be jiggered! 
Drake 
Now if I could get settled way up here 
in the northwoods I’d have plenty of 
time to keep on analyzing these fel- 
lows, and keep them in tow. They’re 
dangerous people. 
John 
Well, you could analyze all over the 
place up here in the winter—’course 
during the summer you might have 
to clean fish. 
Drake 
Now, let’s see . .. I don’t suppose you'll 
take less than twelve thousand. 
John 
I might shave off a couple of dollars. 
Drake 
It would help. My writing isn’t quite 
as remunerative as you might imagine. 


John 
Oh sure, sure. I can understand that. 
(Studying Drake _ philosophi- 
cally) 


(Enter: Alvin Shorn and his 
daughter, Mary. Al is a good- 
natured but blustering fellow of 
Drake’s age. He is dressed for 
fishing. Very much dressed for 
fishing, in fact, since he is some- 
thing of a mild hypochondriac 
and imagines himself coming 
down with a fever at the slight- 
est change in the weather. He 


carries casting rods, a_ good- 
sized tackle-box and a minnow 
bucket. 

Mary is a good-looking, likeable 
girl of about twenty-two, devoted 
to her dad. She is togged out 
for fishing, high-topped shoes, 
zipper jacket, jodhpurs and cap. 
She is loaded down with blankets 
and a lunch basket, indicating 
that they have been out on the 
lake for a long day. Neither 
Alvin nor his daughter are ob- 
viously Jewish.) 


Al 


What a night! What a night! 
(He coughs.) 
Cold! 


John (relieving Al of some of the 
things) 
Why didn’t you ring the bell? I'd 
have come down to the dock. — 
Al 


Get me a hot punch, John! 
(Al pounds his chest, goes to 
the fireplace, rubs his hands.) 

Mary (pulling a chair to the fire 

for him) 
Now, dad, take it easy. Take it easy. 
You shouldn’t have insisted on staying 
out there so long. 

(John goes out.) 

Al (with a side glance at Drake) 
Motor got wet, and I had to vow in 
from the bend. 

Mary (laying off her things) 

I rowed. 

Al (fussy, but not angrily) 

All right, all right! (He coughs.) 
Get me a pan of hot water for my feet. 

Mary (with a glance at Drake) 
Oh, dad! 

Drake (with sincerity and concern) 
I really think he needs it with that 
cold. 

Al (grateful that someone sympa- 

thizes with him) 

Hits me in the chest first thing. 
(He coughs. John comes in with 
the punch.) 

John 
Yeah, it’s quite a night. 
for muskies, though. 


Good weather 


Al (with a gleam in his eye) 
Muskies! 
(John hands him the punch.) 
Mary 
Didn’t I tell you, dad! TI’ll bet that’s 
what broke your line out in the bay. 
Al 
It was a stump. 
John 
Ain’t no stumps in Signal Bay. 
Mary 
Didn’t I tell you! 
Al (wide-eyed) 
The deuce you say! 
Mary 
It gave an awful jerk just as we were 
starting to row home. 


John (on his way back to the 
kitchen) 





sstalapat ie bo. 
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That’s the way they hit. 
Al (wide-eyed, to Drake) 
Almost knocked the rod out of my hand. 
Drake (taken in, leaning forward) 
Say now! 


Mary 
Took his best lure. Snapped the line 
before he could do a thing. 
(Mary occupies herself during 
all this, relieves her dad of the 
punch glass, stirs up the fire, 
etc.) 
Al (eagerly to Drake) 
Don’t think I ever had a strike like 
that in my life. A lunker! That’s why 
I thought it was a log. It hit like a 
bullet! I was saying to Mary 
Drake (his fisherman’s enthusiasm 
rising) 


Muskies’ll hit that way. I remember 
once up at Lake Winnibigoshish 








Mary 

Lake Winnibigoshish! 
Drake 

Prescott’s! 


Prescott’s? 


Mary 
Dad and I’ve often been up there. 
Al (chiming in) 
That’s where I caught my limit of wal- 
leyes the first morning! 
Drake 
I suppose you know old man Prescott? 


Mary 
Uncle Pres! 


Al 
Know them all. 
(John comes in with a basin of 
hot water. Al spies him, thinks 
this is about the right time to 
cough; he does.) 
If I don’t get a fever out of this it’ll 
be a miracle! 
(Mary takes the basin, thanks 
John.) 


John (to Al) 
You’re cold tonight. The other night 
you were wet—and you remember that 
fever (He winks at Mary)— 
don’t you, Mary? 

Mary (taking off Al’s shoes) 
Do I? He was up at five the next 
morning. And caught that eighteen- 
pound northern. 


Of course! 





Al (visualizing; with pride) 
And did I land him? (He chuckles.) 
Reached right down, got him by the 
gills and pulled him in! Didn’t even 
use a gaff! 

John 
Say, I got the picture of that feller 
today. 

Mary (pulling off Al’s stockings) 
Oh, did you, John? 


John 
I’ll get it. 
(John goes for the picture.) 
Mary 
Now, dad, it may be a little hot. 
Al 


Easy there! 
Drake (interested; near Al) 





Don’t you put a little salt in the water? 


Al 
Salt? 
Drake 
That’s what my doctor always told my 
uncle—— 
Al 
——don’t see why that wouldn’t be a 
good idea. 
Mary 
Now, hold still. 
child. 
Al (calling to the kitchen) 
Hey, John, bring the salt. 
Mary (getting up from her knees, 
Al holds his feet over the water 
waiting for the salt) 


Had a muskie and didn’t know it. Tss- 
a 


You’re worse than a 


Al (appealing gently to Drake) 
You can’t do much with a muskie in the 
dark, can you? 

Drake (agreeing absolutely) 

I’ll say you can’t! 

Al (to Mary) 

Wait till tomorrow—if I’m not down 
im bed with a fever. 
John (entering with the salt and 

the picture) 
You'll be out at crack-a-dawn. By 
gad, if you ain’t I’m disappointed in 
you. 

(He hands the picture to Mary.) 

Mary 
Oh—grand! 

Al 
Let’s see. 

Mary (showing the picture to him) 
It turned out swell! 

Al (beaming, to Drake) 

Look here, if you want to see a fish. 

Mary (as Drake looks over Al’s 

shoulder) 

That’s the fish—and that’s dad! 
Drake (admiringly) 
And you didn’t use a gaff 

Al 
Not on your life——. I played him 
till I got him to the boat 

John (interrupting; down at the 

basin with the salt) 
How much of this stuff, Al 

Al (his feet still lifted) 
Wait—wait. 

Drake (to John) 

Let me do it. 

Al to (John) 

Yes, let him. You’re liable to burn 
off my toes. 


9 








Mary (examing the picture) 
That sure is a lunker! 
John 


I sent for an enlargement. Goin’ to 
put it in the gallery. 

Al 
I want about a dozen made up for 
myself! 


(He looks down at Drake who 
has poured the salt into the 
basin. ) 





Drake 


There you are. Now—easy. 
(Drake lowers Al’s feet gently 
into the water.) 
Al 
Ah, that’s fine. 
(He coughs suddenly.) 
John 
I got some coffee perkin’ in the kitchen. 
Mary 
I’ll look at it. 
(She goes.) 
Al (to Drake) 
Been fishing? 
Drake 
No, not yet. I might go out tomorrow 
if I don’t get a long distance call to- 
night. 
John (to Al) 
This feller’s been interested in buy- 
ing the place, too. 
Drake 
Too? 
Al 
Only a matter of a few thousand dol- 
lars keeping me from buying. 
Drake 
Then we’re about in the same boat... 


Al 
Always wanted a lake shore to call 
my own—sort of a place to look out 
across the water from my bed—when 
I get these awful chills 
John 


and fevers. 
Drake 
Where are you from, Mr. - 
John 
I’ll be doggoned! Ain’t I even intro- 
duced you? Mister , ah—that is 
Al—shake hands with Steve. 
(laughter and exchange of 
greetings) 
Drake (shaking Al’s hand) 
Nothing like being formal! 
John 
By gad, if you’re goin’ to be lodge- 
keepers you might as well start off with 
lesson number one. 
Drake 
I never met you up at old Prescott’s, 
did I? 
Al 
No, I don’t believe so. I usually went 
up there during the bass season. 








my eee 





Drake (getting chummy) 
Bass fisherman, eh? 

Al 
You? 

Drake 
Say ! I was telling John before 
you came about my experience over in 
Lake St. Croix—— 








Al 

St. Croix ! 
Drake 

You been there? 
Al 


I’ve fished it up and down! Why—one 
afternoon last spring Mary and I had 
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been casting our hearts out with nary 
a rise 





(As Al continues, John leaves 

unobtrusively. ) 
We were just ready to go in when I 
said, “Let me take just one more shot 
with a new plug I bought on the way 
down. Well, sir, there was a tree on 
the west bank that had fallen into the 
water 

Drake (excitedly) 

Say now! 

Al (growing more interested) 
Mary rowed over. I raised my _ rod, 
made a perfect overhead shot and 

Drake (with enthusiasm) 

—— just clipped the edge of the tree— 

Al (throwing aside a blanket that 

has covered him) 
Right! Man-o-man! No sooner had 
the lure hit the water than there was 
a terrific splash. I set the hook, 
brought the fish close to the boat 
and——- 

Drake 
A muskie! 

Al (emphatically) 

Three bass! On one plug! 


Drake 
Oh, my gosh! 
Al 
I want to show you that lure. ’ 
(Al gets out of the chair, pulling 
his bare feet from the water, 
forgetting all about his fevers 
and chills, walks over to his 
tackle-box. ) 
Drake (amazed at the story) 


What do you know? 
Al 
I’ve had lots of thrills, but none like 
that. It looked to me as though bass 
were falling out of the sky! 
(He sets his tackle box on the 
table, opens it.) 
Drake (excitedly) 
Don’t I know! You see, Al, I had 
pretty much the same experience 
Al (fumbling with his lures, only 
half-hearing) 
You did——? 
Drake 
I was using a bass-oreno and—— 
Al (finding the lure) 
Here—look. Here’s the lure. See, there 
are the teeth marks. 











Drake (appraisingly) 
Surface lure—— 
Al 
Surface lure. Only cost ninety cents. 
Drake 
Did you ever use a Shannon Spin- 
ner -——? 
Al 
I got a bunch of Shannon’s ——. Let’s 
get down where we can look at these 





(He sets the tackle-box on the 
floor and sits on the floor with 


the box between his knees. 
Drake, caught in, and contribu- 
ting to the enthusiasm, kneels 


beside him.) 
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Drake (admiringly) 
What a beautiful vamp! 
(He picks up one of the lures.) 
Al (practically cured of the fever 
by this time) 
Ain’t it a honey? I’ve got four of 
those—green, yellow 
Drake 
Say, I’d surely like to go out with you 
some morning! 
Al 
Why, come along. See this buck-tail? 
Made it myself. 
Drake 
You did? I’ve always wanted to try 
my hand at that. 
Al 


Simplest thing in the world! You see, 
all you do is 








John (entering; interrupting as he 
sees them on the floor) 
Well, I’ll be doggoned! If you don’t 
geti pneumonia—hey, Mary! 
Al (oblivious to everything but 
lures) 
John, look, here’s that buck-tail. 
(He holds it up proudly.) 
Drake (to John) 
Al’s fished the St. Croix! 
Al (explaining the buck-tail to 
Drake) 
The way I did was to take an old 
fiddle-bow, cut off the hair and 
Mary (entering; horrified, but 
amused) 
Dad, are you crazy? 





(Al starts to cough, Mary picks 
him up.) 
The idea! 
Drake 
I made a surface lure out of a cork 
once—— 

Al (while Mary practically forces 
him into a chair; ad. libing) 

Oh, say, that’s interesting 

Drake 

Just took some red paint 

John (chuckling, to Drake) 

And you wanted a quiet place to write! 
Al (arrested) 
Write? Who writes? 

John (with slight hesitancy) 
Ah—Steve, here. 

Al (agreeably) 
You do? So do I! 

Drake (laughing, the good-feel- 
ing created previously carrying 
over) 

Grand! Shake! What’s your field? 

Al (he extends a welcome hand to 
Drake who takes it) 

Why, I—— 
Mary (meanwhile) 
Oh, dad! Sit still. 
(She proceeds to tuck him into 
the blanket) 

John (with diplomacy) 

Now about that bucktail—— 

Al 

Oh, yes. You take a fiddle-bow 











(He gets his hands out from 
under the blanket in order to 
gesticulate.) 
Mary 
I think I’d better put you to bed. 
Al 
Not much. 
John (amiably, trying to get the 
men even better acquainted) 


Tell Steve about the bass you entered 
in the contest year before last 


Al 
Oh, that’s right——— 
Drake 
I entered one at Lake Winnibigoshish, 
weighed five pounds and a half—— 
John 
Well, doggone! 
Al (good-naturedly but not without 
pride) 
Mine was five and three-quarters. 





Drake (scarcely hearing: the con- 
conversation is clipped and 
speedy) 

Caught mine on a frog. Just had a 
hunch they’d be hitting on frogs that 
day and 


Al 


Say, do you smoke? Mary, give Steve 
one of my good cigars, they’re in my 
jacket 








(Mary goes to the jacket during 
the next lines.) 


Drake (to John) 


You know how to hit frogs, don’t you, 
John? 


John 
Oh, sure, sure. 
Al 


; usually hook them through the upper 
ip 





Drake (with pantomime) 


Well, that’s a good way, but it’s better 
to take a piece of string—hook the frog 
through both lips—take their front feet 
and then tie the string right behind 
their front legs and-——— 


(Mary is just ready to hand 
Drake the cigar, does so, when 
William Sedgwick enters. He is 
loaded wih a grip, a duffle bag, 
rods in cases, a landing net 
hung on him somewhere, an out- 
board motor gripped in some 
free fingers, and a big tackle box 
locked under one of his arms. 
He is a likeable, substantial fel- 
low with boundless energy and 
genuine boyish enthusiasm.) 
Bill 
John! Good evening! 
John 
Well, for the——! Bill, I didn’t hear 
you drive up! 
Bill 
Walked from the bottom of the hill! 
Whew! 
(He begins to drop his luggage. 
John relieves him of the motor 
and landing net. Bill looks at 
Al, immediately sympathetic.) 
Oh, what’s the matter? Sick? 
A! (huddling in a blanket) 
Fever! 





[f) wl 














Mary (pointedly for her dad’s 


benefit) 
Pneumonia! 
Bill 
That’s too bad. (With a sudden in- 


spiration) Say, I’ve got some cough 
medicine. 
John (appraisingly as he studies 


the motor, but with eyes cocked 
on the three men) 





Got a new motor since last year 
Bill 
Isn’t it a beauty? 
Drake (immediately interested) 
I’ve got one just like that! 
Bill (prowling around in his suit- 
case for the cough medicine) 
Then you can show me how to run it. 
Swell! 
Mary (to Bill) 
Please don’t bother. 
Bill (pulling out some shirts and 
ties and pajamas) 
No bother. No bother at all. 
Mary 
How far did you drive, Mr. ? 
John 
Just call him Bill. Everybody else 
does. How many years have you been 
coming up here now? 
Bill 
Plenty! But, say, you old scamp, yow’ll 
be coming up to see me after this. 
John 
Yeah? 
Bill (still rummaging in the case) 
I’m buying the place, John, if you were 
serious about that ad I saw. 





Al (in good-natured remonstrance) 
Now, just a minute 





Drake (laughing) 
Say, your name must be Speedy! 
Bill 
I know! It’s in my duffle! Silly of me! 
(He leaves the things on the 
table, plunges into his duffle 
bag.) 
John 
By gad! 
(John goes out with the motor 
and the landing net.) 
Bill (finding the medicine) 
Here you are! 
Mary 
Thank you very much. 
Bill 
And here’s a spoon. 
(He hands her a _ spoon, Al 
coughs, pounds his chest.) 
Al 
It’s down on my chest now. 
Bill 
That’ll fix you up in no time. 
Al (dubiously) 
What do you think, Mary? 
Mary (opening the bottle) 


I don’t think anything could hurt you. 
The idea, sitting on the floor in your 
bare feet! 
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Bill (stuffing his shirts and things 
back into his suitcase) 


You’ll be all right. 
Al 


Been fishing? 


Got a muskie . 


Bill (arrested) 
What! 


Al (upon a warning glance from 
Mary) 


Well, that is, I had him up to the boat. 
Mary (with rising inflection) 





Dad 
Bill 
Where was this? 
Mary 
In Signal Bay. 
Bill 
I knew it! I had one strike on a mud- 


puppy out there last year! 
Drake 
I’ve got a swell mud-puppy out in the 
car. 
Bill 
That’s the lure, all right. 
Mary 
Open your mouth. 
Al 
Ah-h. 

(Attention is concentrated on Al 

as Mary pours the medicine down 

his throat.) 
Vile stuff. 
(Drake goes out to his car.) 
Mary 
Come out and have a cup of coffee. 
(Mary takes Al out as John 
comes in.) 
John (to Bill) 
I’m giving you the west room as usual, 
Mr. Sedgwick. 

(Bill has opened his rod cases 
and proceeds to attach his reels.) 
Bill 

Say, John, are these fellows 

interested in buying the place? 
John 

They say they are but they haven’t 

threatened me with any money yet. 
Bill 

Likeable fellows. 


really 


John (with a double-meaning) 
Yes, aren’t they? 
Bill 
Did they come together? 
John 
Oh, no, no. 
Bill 
But they seem to know each other. 
John 
Well, they do and they don’t. 
Bill (laughing) 
What kind of talk is that? 
John 
Oh, they call each other by their first 
names—it’s Al here and Steve there——- 
Bill 
I honestly don’t think you’re serious 
about selling. But if you are, I’d like 
first choice on it. 


On the contrary! 


John 
It’d be a fine place to write. 


Bill 
That’s what I’ve been thinking. 

John (with a mischievous squint) 
There’s the most interestin’ folks drop 
in. You kin never tell who you'll be 
runnin’ into next. 

Bill 
I imagine that’s right. 

John 
Ain’t it a little more work, though, than 
you’d want to be bothered with? 

Bill 
How about hiring you as manager? 

John 
I’m going to St. Paul. 
city feller. 

Bill 
You’ll be back in a week. It’s in your 
blood. Meeting men like they are—out 
here where they aren’t hiding anything 
——knowing them by their first names— 
sitting down quietly—without excite- 
ment—just relaxing 


Goin’ to be a 





John (wide-eyed) 
Relaxing! 
Bill 
And look at the class of people you get! 
First-raters, if I do include myself. 
Look at this fellow—what’s his name? 
John 
Al? 
Bill 
And 





John 
Steve? 
Bill 
Why, they’re tops! I can tell! 
(He runs the line through his 
rod, tests it for strength.) 
John 
It sure beats all! 
Drake (entering, a large tackle-box 
in his hand) 
The moon’s coming out 
Bill 
Great night for wall-eyes! 





Drake (sets the tackle-box on the 
table) 
I don’t have much tackle! 
usual run! 


Just the 


Bill (aughing) 

That’s the way I am, too. 

(Drake opens the box, Bill’s eyes 

fall on a lure.) 
Oh, a River Runt! That’s the cockiest 
little lure John, just the kind I 
lost over on the island. I was casting 
for bass when all of a sudden a northern 
jumped practically into the _ boat, 
snapped the lure out of my hand, cut 
the leader and was gone. Weighed 
over twenty pounds! 





Drake (impressed) 


Say! (He picks out a large spinner.) 
Now here’s a muskie-spinner. There’s 
a lure! 

Bill (taking the lure; his eyes 


gleaming) 
See that, John! That’s the kind Elvira 
used to troll with. Elvira was my wife. 
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John knew her She always used 
to come up with me this time of the 
year. Had more endurance than a 
man. Got as much kick out of seeing 
somebody else get a catch as she did 
out of landing one herself. Elvira died 
two years ago 


Drake 


My wife’s meeting me up here in a 
week and that’s the tackle she’ll use. 
Boy, it’s a beauty! 

(Enter Mary and Al) 








Al 
What? Tackle! 
John 


Better get in on this, Mary. 
Mary 
I always do. 


Drake (taking a large lure from 
the box) 


Bill 
Just like mine! Let’s see—is it? 
(Bill rummages in his large 
tackle box.) 
Al (examining the mud-puppy; al- 
most angrily to Mary) 
Why haven’t 7 got one of those? 
Mary 
Probably because you haven’t room for 
one in your box. 
Bill 
Yes, sir, exactly like mine! 
(Mary has been looking at Bill’s 
rod and reel.) 
Oh, yes, that’s my new rod—how do 
you like it? 
Mary 
Pretty! 
Bill (pleased) 
Haven’t ever used it. But look at the 
whip it’s got! 
(Bill demonstrates. ) 
Al 
Too bad the moon isn’t out, you could 
try it on some wall-eyes. 
Drake 
The moon is out. 
Al 
What! Well say, why don’t we 





Mary (warningly) 
Dad! 

Bill 
What do you think, John? Would the 
east shore be too choppy? 

John 


It ought to be just about right. But 
with Al’s cold and Steve’s being anxious 
to get back to town. 
Al 
My cold’s just fine. Look! 
(He pounds his chest, but pre- 
cipitates a coughing spell.) 


Mary 

You see. 
Al 

Well, it’s loose. 
Drake 


I could arrange to stay. All I have to 
do is to call up the operator and—say, 
I’ll just do that. 

(He starts toward the phone at 
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back, steps into the pan full of 
water.) 


John 
Oh, now 
Drake 


Zowie! (Then, magnanimously) Skip 
it! Skip it, Al. Just wasn’t looking. 
Mary 

I should have taken that away. 
(She takes the pan out. There is 
no lull in the conversation from 
here on, enthusiasm and good- 
feeling are growing among the 
men. John watches the events 
revolve around him with a 
pleased, philosophical eye; slight- 
ly amused, but happy.) 





Sedgwick 
Here’s a lure—I say here’s a lure, Al, 
it’s phosphorescent. 
(Drake rings he phone.) 
Al 
Well, say, now! 





Sedgwick 
Goes through the water like a flash- 


light. I’ve yot two of these. How’d 
you like one? 

Al 
How’d I like ——-! Oh, say, I wouldn’t 
think of robbing you! 

Bill 
Go ahead! 

Al 


I’ll use it and give it back because 
you-—— 
Bill Qaughing) 
I’m no Indian giver. 
Al 
Well, thanks! Hey, Mary! 
Look here! 
(Pleased as a child, he twirls 
the spinner on the lure rapidly. 
Meanwhile, Drake has_ been 
cranking the phone at back.) 
John (to Al) 
You know, there was a feller usin’ one 
of them things one night and on the 
first cast he hooked a fourteen-pound 
wall-eye 
Bill 
My lord, think what he’d have gotten 
if he’d been in a boat! 
Al 
Hey, Mary! 
(Mary comes in, thinks from Al’s 
calling he probably is in the 
throes of a fever.) 
Mary 
What is it? 
Al 
Look what Bill just gave me! 
Mary 
I thought you were having a chill! 
Al 
Chill? I’m fit as a fiddle. 
out there in a bathing suit! 
Drake (at the phone, all of his 
lines under the conversation 
downstage ) 
Hello—hello! Operator, this is ——. 


Mary! 





I could go 


Hello! John, what’s wrong with this 
thing? 
John 


That’s the local line, doesn’t always 


work. Use the one in the kitchen. 
(John leads Drakd off. Mary. 
meanwhile, has busied herse! 
with articles in the room, take 
some of the blankets out.) 


Bill 
Were you really figuring on buying th 
place, Al? 
Al 
I’d like to get a slice of it, if I could 
Bill 
So would I. 
Al 
You mean we might buy it together. 
Bill 
I was just thinking... 
Al 
That’s an idea. I could manage the 
cabins—that is, Mary and I could. You 


might act as a sort of a host and may- 
be take care of the boats. 


Bill 
I don’t know about the host business. 
Al 
Or Steve could do the hosting. 
Bill 
Is Steve interested? 
Al 
Came all the way from Chicago. (Some- 


what confidentially) And we’ve got 


something in common—he’s a writer 
and I am, too. 

Bill (laughing) 
Now, wait a minute! 
over into my line! 

Al 
What? 

Bill 
Writing. 

Al 
No fooling? What sort of stuff? 

Bill 
Oh, human interest mostly. 


That’s getting 


Al (genuinely) 

Grand! 
(Drake returns.) 

What do you know, Bill’s another pen- 
pusher! 

Drake 
Say, now! We ought to get together! 

Bill 
Would you be satisfied with one-third 
interest in the lodge? 

Al (to Drake) 
And I one-third—and Bill here one- 
third? 

Drake 
I’d have just one suggestion. We ought 
to keep John around for a while to sort 
of show us the ropes. 

Bill 
Why not keep John permanently—as 
general manager? 


Al 

Sure and the three of us could write. 
Drake 

John wants to go to St. Paul. 
Bill 


John’s been going to St. Paul for twenty 
years. 
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Al 
rhat’d be four thousand apiece. I 
could handle that better than twelve 
thousand, 
(John comes in, dressed for the 
out-of-doors. He is carrying a 
large flashlight.) 
Bill 
Say, John—— 
John 
Just thought I’d go down and check up 
on the boats. 
Al 
The boats are all right. 
John 
Well, I just thought I’d go down 
Bill 
You old raseal, you just want to go out 
and sniff up some of the lake air. 
You’re homesick already. 
John (doggedly) 
Just goin’ to check up on the boats. 
Al 


Guess first you’d better get out the 
papers 








John (suspiciously) 
Yeah? 
Al 


Looks as though the old lodge is going 
to change hands. 


John 
You mean—you three fellers—— 
Bill 
Twelve thousand cash, John. (To 


Drake) That’s right, isn’t it? 
Drake and Al 
Right. 
John (not knowing 
laugh or cry) 
Oh now, by gad, wait a minute here 
—. You three fellers mean you’re 
partnershipping! You don’t even know 
each other’s names! 


whether to 


Drake (with utmost security) 
I’m a writer, John! 


John 
Yeah, I know, but—— 
Al (with pride) 
When a man’s a writer he can read 
character. 
sill (also with pride) 
And character is always more import- 
ant than the name a man happens to 
Z0 by. 
John 
Well, by cracky, you ask for it! 
(John takes the papers from his 
pocket and spreads them out on 
the table.) 
lhere you are. 
Drake (taking a _ pen 
pocket) 
You first, Bill. 
Bill 
No, let Al start it off. 
(Drake hands the pen to Al. Al 
with pen poised, addresses John.) 
Al 
‘his is with the understanding that 
ou stay around as manager. 
John 
may have to! 


from his 


(Then) No, now wait 





a minute! I hope you fellers aren’t 
serious about me staying—because I’m 
going to St. Paul. 


Al (holding his signature) 


Now, you wait a minute here! 
serious. 


Bill (to John) 


Why, you can’t go to St. Paul. 

(He visualizes for John’s benefit 

and speaks with deep sincerity.) 
Think of morning over Lake Keewasha 
—the sound of the loons on the water 
the ducks quacking out in the wild rice 
—and evening time when the wind dies 
down, and the water is crystal clear. 
... You hear the drone of a motor out 
in Signal Bay—and soon somebody calls 
from the dock, “Hey, John ”. a call 
you’ve heard for thirty years. You go 
down and they hold up a string of fish— 
caught right where you told them they’d 
strike——-. Do you know why they 
want you to see those fish, John? Be- 
cause your praise means more to them 
than anybody’s. It was you they were 
thinking of out there. They were say- 
ing all day, “Wait till John sees this 
one!” or “I wonder what John will say 
to this.” You pull their boat up on the 
beach. You walk with them up to the 
lodge, and they are telling you the 
story all over again—telling you about 
the strikes—and the thrills—and the 
big ones that got away——-. And tell 
me, John, what would the ducks do if 
you’d ever go away? Who’d they quack 
for if you were gone? Wouldn’t they 
swoop down low over the lodge and say, 
“Something’s happened that’s mighty 
queer—the place isn’t the same—John 
must be gone away.” I’ll bet the loons 
would take off with that funny little 
putter of theirs and never wet their 
feet in Lake Keewasha again—if John’d 
be gone. ... 

(John has bowed his head. Bill 

is gentle.) 


We are 











What’s the matter, John? I didn’t 
mean to——. Hey, look, you aren’t 
cr-——! 


looks into John’s tear-dimmed 
eyes.) 
Come on, old man, I’m sorry as the 


deuce... 

John 
It’s true. Doggone, it’s true like you 
say, Bill. The old lake is part of me— 
and the old lodge has got hold of me 
strong. 

(He dabs at his eyes.) 

Al (deeply affected) 
I wouldn’t sign this now, John, if you’d 
give me the place. 

Bill (foreing a laugh) 
Oh, now, see here! 

Drake 
I feel the same way that Al does. It’d 
be like robbing somebody. 

John (in mild rebellion) 


No, no, I want to sell! I’m going to St. 
-——. (He subsides.) No, I guess I 

ain’t. I’d be like a wild duck in a 
cage. 

Bill 
Why not manage it for us, then? We'll 
buy it. 

John 
You know I don’t need the money, Bill. 
(He has dried his eyes.) Anyhow you 
fellers’d be here about two minutes 


( He takes John by the shoulders, ° 


and you’d be in each other’s hair. 
(Remonstrances from the men) 


Al (preposterously) 
We would! 
Drake 
Nonsense! 
Bill 
Not a chance! 
John (eyeing them tenderly and 
critically) 
Well, maybe you wouldn’t at that. 
Drake 
Why, I think Bill’s about the nicest fel- 
low I ever met—outside of Al, here. 
Al (to Drake) 
I was just going to say the same about 
you-——and Bill. 
John 
I’ll be doggoned! It sure beats all how 
fellers kin get along when they’re— 
relaxed. 
Al 
I’m relaxed enough right now to go 
out after them wall-eyes! 
Bill 
I’ll just take you up on that! 
Drake (with enthusiasm) 
There’ll be three in a boat. ’Cause I’m 
going, too. 
John 
My boats’ll hold three, easy! 


Bill 
It’s a go! 
(The impatience typical of fish- 
ermen is indicated from now un- 
til close of scene. There is con- 
siderable action, preparation of 
rods and tackle, adjusting of 
tackle boxes, ete. The speeches 
are clipped and enthusiastic.) 
Al (seating himself to put on his 
shoes) 
Only got to get my shoes on. 
Drake 
I’ll get my rod from the ear. 
Bill 
Here, use one of mine. 
Drake 
Don’t you mind? 
Bill (genuine magnanimity) 
Not a chance! 
John (lining himself up against 
Drake) 
I got some old clothes’ll just about fit 
you. 
Drake 
Nonsense, I’ve got an old coat in the 
car—all I’ll need 
Al 
Say, this’ll give me a chance to try 
that luminous lure, Bill! 
(Continue ad. libs. as Mary 
comes in with a tray of sand- 
wiches and coffee.) 





Mary 
All ready for lunch? 

Drake 
Say! 

Al (bent over his shoes) 
Haven’t got time! 
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(Mary makes room on the table, 


John picks up the papers and 
puts them into his pocket. Gen- 
eral activity.) 
John 
They’re goin’ out after wall-eyes! 
Mary 
What? Not dad! 
Al 
Get me my windbreaker! 
Mary (amused) 
But, dad, you must be—— 


Al 
Don’t stand there arguing! 
Bill 
How’s that rod, Steve? 
Drake 
Great! Just the kind I like, Bill. 


John (half to himself) 


Steve—Bill—Al—he shakes his head). 
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Sure beats all... 

Mary (meanwhile, pouring coffee) 
Well, at least have some coffee before 
you all go out and catch three chills 
on one bass-oreno! 

Al (in disgust) 

Chill! I could swim out to the island. 

Drake (taking a cup of coffee) 
We'll take a sip on the run. 

Mary 
Thank you! (She hands a cup to John.) 
John? 

John 
Thank you, Mary. Although you’n me 
can eat later in peace. 

Bill (stuffing a sandwich into his 

pocket) 
I’ll just take a sandwich—oh, might 
as well take a couple. No, thanks, no 
coffee. Haven’t got time. Oh, guess 


I might as well anyway. 
(He _ busies 


himself with his 


tackle, drinking his coffee mean- 
while.) 
Mary 
I’ve seen lots of crazy people in my 
day 





Al (taking a cup of coffee; impa- 
tiently) 
Well, the fish won’t wait! 
Mary 
Dad, please don’t gulp! 
Drake (stirring his coffee) 
You see, Mary, it’s not often that three 
good fellows like we get together—fel- 
lows who really know and understand 
each other—who speak the same lan- 
guage, you might say. 
John 
Yes, you might say that—and, by gad, 
you don’t know the half of it! 
(Laughter and good feeling pre- 
vail as they drink, and as the 


curtain falls.) 
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BROADGASTINGS - 


What the Writers Have to Offer 














Church and State 


The Church and the Political Prob- 
lem of Our Day by Karl Barth. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 87 pages. $1.00. 

The place of the Christian Church in 
a world of crisis is the theme of this 
book. Karl Barth has attempted in a 
few pages to describe what the church 
is as an institution as well as define 
its relationship to a certain political 
problem of our day. 


The church, according to Barth, is 
“a people consisting of those who have 
found in Jesus Christ their own com- 
fort and hope and the comfort and hope 
of the whole world.” Further we see 
that when the church is witnessing for 
Jesus “with a good conscience and 
thus not arbitrarily or in the service 
of interests and tendencies foreign to 
her . .. she has no more fear of her 
neighbors than any of her foes.” This 
statement of our author ought to be 
underscored and printed in headlines in 
our newspapers. Having devoted the 
first two chapters toward the defining 
of the purpose of the church our author 
proceeds to define and discuss “the po- 
litical problem of our day.” 


German National Socialism is the 
problem which faces the church, accord- 
ing to our author. Its double character, 
he points out, makes it the political 
problem. It is both political and re- 
ligious experiment. After evidence is 
given by our author that German Na- 
tional Socialism is the one great prob- 
lem of our day and that no peace is 
possible between the church and it, he 
concludes that we must then “pray for 
the suppression and casting out of Na- 
tional Socialism just in the same sense 
as in former times and when con- 
fronted by a similar danger.” Some 
readers of this book who think in terms 
of force may smile at these sugges- 
tions of Karl Barth, but are they not 
the methods of Jesus Christ? 

W. L. L. 


Pacifist Handbook. Issued by Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, Breth- 
ren Board of Christian Education, Fel- 
lowship on _ Reconciliation, Friends 
Book Committee, General Conference 
Commission of World Peace of the 
Methodist Church, the Mennonite Peace 
Society and the World’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 48 
pages. 10 cents. 


This is a very interesting handbook 
for the conscientious objector. It not 
alone gives the official status of the ob- 
jector but shows the burden he takes 
upon himself if he resists the order 
to bear arms. Interesting moral ques- 
tions are raised which would include 
his right to share in war profits, to 
take compensation from the govern- 
ment, when he shall declare his pac- 
ifism and similar matters. The re- 
viewer is not a pacifist but this book- 
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and forward with it go its fundamentals, its theological 
principles and tenets; forward with it goes Calvin’s 
historic systematic presentation of the Protestant faith. 


A step forward in the interpretation of Calvin’s Institutes 
is a work prepared and edited by Hugh Thomson Kerr Jr., 
author, scholar, and theologian of the first rank— 
A Compend of the Institutes of the Christian Religion by 
John Calvin. Filling with its functional index a long felt 
need of existing editions of the Institutes, this workbook 
for the pastor is rapidly taking a place on the scholar’s 
shelf never before filled. Unique features of its index are 
its page references to the Compend and book, chapter, and 
section references to the original. 
the double purpose of guiding the student to both Com- 
pend and Institutes—its original intent. 


As you go forward in your knowledge of the doctrinal 
basis of the faith of your church, you will want to own 
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let seems to him eminently fair in its 
treatment of the subject. We recom- 
mend it to those who have declared 
their pacifism or who are on the border 
line of decision. This booklet will, at 
least, enable one to count the cost of 
his convictions. 


Religious Education 


The Church and Adult Education by 
Bernard E. Meland. Published by the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation 114 pages. $1.00. 

New York City. 114 pages. $1.00. 


This study of adult education has for 
its purposes the outlining of what is 
being done today in the various parts 
of the United States among all religious 
faiths. Dr. Meland has visited the 
various centers of population in this 
country and upon the basis of these 
visits has summarized his impressions. 
In the first part of this study the 
moods and trends are described. The 
reader feels that he is being taken 
past the doors of many churches in 
which he looks and sees the varied 


ways in which interest is developed 
and maintained. The second part of 
this study illustrates in more detail 
the adult activities of the public for- 
ums, study groups and projects for 
social action and workers’ education. 
The final part of the book considers 
some of the standards necessary for 
the maintenance of adult activities in 
the church. 

In the last chapter the basic issue 
in adult education is stated in several 
questions which Dr. Meland believes 
must be answered if the church is to 
succeed with its program. These are 
the test questions which the author 
submits: ‘Under what conditions is 
adult education contributing to the full 
growth of the individual? Is it serv- 
ing that end when it provides oppor- 
tunity for enlarging the individual’s 
mental horizon, when it develops in 
him a capacity for appreciation and an 
ability to respond or to behave as a 
mature person; or can it serve that 
end only through a social reorientation 
by awakening him to the imperatives 
and opportunities of human existence 
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impelling him with the will to live re- 
sponsibly and to fashion the social en- 
vironment for a more ample life for 
everyone?” This brief study of the 
relationship of the church to adult edu- 
cation though sketchy is illuminating. 
It shows the general trends, moods and 
present-day practices of 7%, a 


The Opening Doors of Childhood by 
Lewis Joseph Sherrill. The Macmillan 
Company. 193 pages. $1.75. 

Dean Lewis J. Sherrill of Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary is also pro- 
fessor of religious education there. He 
is a doctor of philosophy from Yale 
University, and served as a pastor in 
Tennessee before going to his present 
position. 

This book is written primarily for 
parents. Its value for pastors (in ad- 
dition to the fact that they may be 
parents) lies in the fact that it will 
help prepare a pastor to advise par- 
ents and will furnish material for ser- 
mons dealing with family relationships 
for the festival of the Christian home 
and other such occasions. Also the ac- 
quaintance with childhood which this 
book will help one to acquire, makes the 
pastor more competent in his super- 
vision of the work of the church 
school. 

Dean Sherrill stresses the fact that 
the parents teach the child the first 
religious knowledge he has before any 
institution enters into the life of the 
child. This teaching should begin as 
soon as the child asks questions. 

One of the first needs of childhood 
is a sense of security. That comes 
naturally in a happy home. But the 
sense must go beyond the feeling of 
security in parents to a sense of se- 
curity in God. Friendly contacts with 
parents make the very best background 
for this expanding experience, pro- 
vided of course, that the parents are 
of the kind who can be respected. 

Dr. Sherrill says that the first im- 
pression of God should be given through 


Christ. It can be done by reading to 
the child stories from the life of 
Christ. These stories should be ones 


very simply written. The appendix con- 

tains suggestions of books of stories 

about Christ for various age groups. 
In the home the child may best be 


| guided from an experience of God to 


an insight and expression of that ex- 
perience in words and finally to an ex- 
planation of the wider meaning of that 
experience. 

The book tells the parents how to 


| deal with a child’s feeling of guilt, 
| how to help the child develop his 


prayer life, how to make family devo- 
tions real, and how to help the child 
become a worshipper in the public serv- 
ice in the sanctuary. 

The illustrations are good. They are 
taken from real life, through the co- 
operation which Dr. Sherrill was able 
to secure from several people. They 
will enrich the preacher’s homiletic 
files. E. S. S. 

4 on™ 
How Our Religion Began by Edna M. 


| Baxter. Harper & Brothers. 225 
pages. $2.50. 

For almost a generation’ the con- 
structive studies of church school 


texts have been issued and have en- 
joyed a wide circulation. In the earlier 


volumes were to be seen evidences of 


the influence of such pioneers as Wil- 
liam Rainy Harper, Shailer Mathews, 
Theodore G. Soares, and Georgia 
Chamberlin. Time was when this 
series was both praised and blamed in 
accordance with one’s attitude toward 
the University of Chicago from whose 
press it eminated. 

Time, with its ability to help us out- 
grow our problems when we cannot 
solve them, has gone far to eliminate 
much of the early opposition toward 
this series and to justify the faith of 
its early sponsors in its worth to church 
school teachers. Now under the aegis 
of Harper and Brothers it may well 
look forward to a new lease of life. 

That such a lease on life will be 
granted is to be held as axiomatic if 
this volume by Miss Baxter is repre- 
sentative of the type of book to be 
added. For sound scholarship and at 
the same time a style so fascinating 
that it will hold the attention of and 
stimulate young pupils who will use the 
course, one would have to seek far to 
discover one to surpass it. Out of a 
rich experience as a religious educator, 
this book has come into being to be a 
boon to many others who seek to re- 
on. educate the children of this 
ay. 

The book is a course of study which 
will enable the teacher—of pupils be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 16—to pre- 
sent the story of the development of 
religion in the Old Testament in a 
thoroughly understandable manner. Its 
many superb line cuts will do much to 
increase that understanding. Project 
suggestions at the end of each chapter 
add to its value. 

The book appears in two editions: an 
edition for pupils, and the teacher’s 
edition with a final chapter giving 
teaching suggestions and bibliogra- 
phies. 

The acid test of any projected course 
is the effect gained through its use. 
It is the testimony of those using this 
one that it marks a new day in re- 
ligious courses for children between 
the ages of 11 and 16. 

I. G. G. 


Youth and the Way of Jesus by Roy 
A. Burkhart. Round Table Press, Inc. 
212 pages. $2.00. 

When Roy Burkhart of the First 
Community Church of Columbus, Ohio, 
writes a book either for or about young 
people, it is sure to gain attention. For 
years of experience and serious study 
have made him an authority on the 
problems, abilities, and yearnings of 
that age. 

This book is no exception to the high 
standard which he has set in previous 
volumes. Although thoroughly inspira- 
tional throughout in its approach it is 
more marked by the presence of the 
didactic element than the hortatory. 
Let one be quick to point out also that 
these are not sermons which have been 
reworked for publication. If they are 
Dr. Burkhart is setting a new stand- 
ard for the pulpit. 

Dr. Burkhart seeks to point out to 
youth the way of Jesus. He does this 
in a three-fold approach dividing the 
book quite logically into three sections. 
The first deals with the basic assump- 
tions upon which one can build his life: 
what he can believe about the universe, 
God, prayer. and death. The second 
section is devoted to the principles 
which he will employ in testing his 
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faith, in living by his appreciations, in 
doing his tasks. The third section at- 
tempts to answer such questions as: 
What causes are to claim his life? 
What does he want to accomplish? 
What unfinished tasks will challenge 
him? What will he live for and die 
for? 

This book will have many uses. It 
can well be placed in the hands of in- 
telligent young people who desire to 
know the Christian way. It will be a 
source of strength to many a harried 
pastor responsible for the guidance of 
a group of young people. More than 
one sponsor of a young people’s group 
will sing the praises of its author for 
service rendered. It is a worthy addi- 
tion to the growing literature on youth 


guidance. 
I. G. G. 


Lesson Commentaries 


Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide, 1940. Ed- 
ited by Martha Tarbell. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 432 pages. $2.00. 


While in nearly every instance the 
Sunday school annuals have lost their 
original editors, Miss Martha Tarbell 
continues the compilation of this book. 
It is her thirty-fifth annual volume. 
Format has been changed and perhaps 
the quantity of material reduced, but 
it is bright, comprehensive and usable. 
Perhaps the best of them all. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes. Edited by 
Wilbur M. Smith. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. 418 pages. 

After a succession of editors the 
producing of this annual volume fell 
upon Wilbur M. Smith. It is a good 
book but somewhat limited because of 
fundamentalist scholarship of the 
editor. 


Arnold’s Practical Commentary. Ed- 
ited by B. I. Olmstead. Light and Life 
Press. 234 pages. $1.00. 

Material has been compressed to 
produce a book which can be sold at 
$1.00. But it is well edited. The treat- 
ment is expository rather than illus- 
trative. Readers will find it a splen- 
did commentary on the lessons. 


The Gist of the Lesson by R. A. 
Torrey. 160 pages. 35 cents. 

Though R. A. Torrey has been dead 
for some years this vest pocket Sunday 
school annual is compiled from his 
notes. Its value lies in its size. 
Adapted for reading while traveling or 
in spare moments during the day, it 
fulfills its mission well. 


Theology 


A Compend of the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion by John Calvin 
edited by Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr., 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 228 pages. $2.50. 

The Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion written by John Calvin in the 
sixteenth century has become not only 
the historical cornerstone of Presby- 
terianism but of Protestantism as well. 
The definitive work from which the 
English translation was made appeared 
in 1579. As the editor of this work 
properly points out a compend of The 
Institutes is not a new venture. Be- 
tween 1579 and 1903 there have been 
at least ten historical examples. 

It is the purpose of this editor to 




















Remaking Life 
© Albert W. Beaven 


This book is practical because 
it is written out of the “labora- 
tory of the local field,” stirring 
because its challenge rings 
clear above the tumult of the 
stormy present. 


THE CHAPTERS: Build- 
ing a Strong Church for a 
Hard World. Quality Chris- 
tianity Rests Upon the Power 
to Remake Lives. Can We Change Life? 
The Pulpit and the Life-Changing Pro- 
cess. Remaking Life Through Fellow- 
ship. The Christian Cause, and Its De- 
mand for Great Living. A book rich in 
preaching values, strong in central con- 
victions, and tremendously conducive to 
purposeful Christian living today. $2 





Paul, Man of Conflict 
A Modern Biographical Sketch 
® Donald Wayne Riddle 


Here is presented Paul as a 
person, speaking for himself, 
for Paul’s own writings are 
the primary sources. Professor 
Riddle analyzes the man with 
fullness and sober balance, and 
brings into proper perspective 
all the factors of Paul’s in- 
heritance, environment, and in- 
dividual religious experience. 


A New Testament expert and a compe- 
tent biographer, the author brilliantly sets 
forth many new and trustworthy interpre- 
tations. Especially does he show the 
bearing which the “Man of Conflict” 
has upon contemporary Christianity.$2 
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Of Prayer 


The Lower Levels 


Sermons on the 
Inner Life 


ing and Gratitude. 
Busy People. 





® George S. Stewart 


Unique in its field, full of 
spiritual power and helpfulness 
is this work. It faces frankly 
the difficulties which deter or- 
dinary men and women from 
effective prayer practice. 

SOME OF THE CHAP- 
TERS: On Setting Oneself to 
Pray. Distractions and Dis- 
turbing Thoughts. Thanksgiv- 
Intercession and Petition. For 


Some of God’s Response to Prayer. 


® Charles H. Heimsath 


These sixteen practical and 
inspiring sermons declare for 
the man of today the power 
and serenity of the God-filled 
life. They draw their basic 
moral insights from the Bible, 
are rich in convincing applica- 
tions of powerful truths. 

SOME OF THE THEMES: 
Spiritual Security. The Sacra- 
mental Life. The Mind of 
Christ. His Method of Prayer. 
City Man Finds God. The Suf- 


The Master 


“It 1s one of the most revealing and inspiring books 


on prayer to come our way for a long time. 
earnestly commend it for its spiritual power and 


helpfulness.”—-The Expository Times. 


Facing Life with Christ 
© James Reid 


These fourteen sermons from 


ness, and deep spirituality 


Reid’s published sermons. 


SOME OF THE THEMES: 
Life and Religion. The Place 
“he Escape From Frustration. 
ships—The Central Principle. 
[he World Beyond. 


The 


tian Advocate. 
tical usefulness to ministers.’ 
OLOGY ($1). 
Smith. 
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an understanding 
heart and scholarly mind have the simplicity, 
which mark all 


Successful Living, 
of Self-Discipline. 
Personal Relation- 
Christian Task. 


For Current Emphases in Worship: The Fine Art of Public Wor- 
ship ($2). “It is pre-eminently the book every preacher needs.”—Chris- 
THE SINGING CHURCH ($1.50). 
’—Pulpit Digest. 
“Timely, scholarly, always interesting.”—H. 
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fering We Hide. 
Builder. $1.50 


Understanding the 


Parables of Our Lord 
@ Albert E. Barnett 


We 
$1.50 


Each of Jesus’ parables 
matchless illustrations purpose- 
fully used—is here studied 


separately. The author’s con- 
cise studies focus inquiry under 
four main heads: first, the con- 
text in the several Gospels; 
second, the meaning as under- 
stood or presented by the Gos- 
pel writers; third, the imagery 
and concepts of the parable; 
fourth, the probable teaching 
point of the parable in the con- 
text of Jesus’ ministry. $2 
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Cloth $1.50 


Dr. Fagerburg has a fac- 
ulty for hitting the nail 
on the head. In this new 
best-seller he drives home 
many old truths in an in- 
cisive manner. With char- 
acteristic directness he an- 
swers the skeptic’s chal- 
lenges, defending Chris- 
tianity while condemning 
much that passes as such 
today. 





EVANGELISY 


IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 





Cloth $1.00 
Paper 60c 


In this concise but im- 
portant little book you 
view the harvest of Dr. 
Massee’s 40 years of soul- 
winning. The author’s 
name has long been syn- 
onymous with evangelism. 
Here he has a message 
for all who believe the 
need for a revival is to- 
day’s greatest challenge. 
Arranged for study groups. 
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Three Good Ones for 1940 


$2.50 Cloth 


One of the finest books to 
come from the Judson 
Press, Pearl Dorr Long- 
ley’s gripping novel of 
family life in India has 
been compared favorably 
with The Good Earth and 
Mother India, but lacking 
their pessimism and over- 
drawn realism. Woman, 
child marriage, Gandhi all 
share in the exciting plot. 


Order Today From Your Bookseller or Direct From 
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1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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bring the main contents of the original 
to the attention of a wider circle of 
readers and in order to do this he has 
sought “to follow the main develop- 
ments of Calvin’s thought without hav- 
ing recourse to his frequently prolonged 
attacks upon the Roman Church or to 
his copious and at times confusing quo- 
tations from the church fathers.” 

The selections have been taken by 
Dr. Kerr from the seventh American 
edition of the Institutes published by 
the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. A. in 
1936. We find that our editor has re- 
placed the table of contents and chap- 
ter headings used by Calvin with a 
simpler and more analytic division. In 
making this change the sequence of 
thought has remained unchanged. The 
editor is to be commended upon his 
contributing to this compend an index 
which can be used not only as a guide 
to this present volume but to the 
Institutes as a whole. 

The students of the theology of John 
Calvin are greatly indebted to Dr. Kerr 
for this brief compend of the volume 
which is regarded as a foundation of 
Protestantism. 

W. L. L. 


The Christian Understanding of Man. 
A symposium. Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany. 268 pages. $2.00. 

The challenge has been coming more 
and more insistently to the Church to 
state the Christian understanding of 
man in modern scientific terms, The 
time had come for men of proper sci- 
entific training and, at the same time, 
of spiritual experience to make an an- 


swer to this proper challenge; not only 
to assert that the Christian doctrine and 
understanding of man is the truth but 
to proceed to bring support to that 
truth as to make it more factual scien- 
tifically. Accordingly, an attempt was 
made in preparation for the conference 
at Oxford to enlist several very able 
minds in different countries to prepare 
a statement on the Christian under- 
standing of man. 

Thomas Jessop, professor of philoso- 
phy and dean of the faculty in the 
University College of Hull, gives a 
most helpful chapter on The Scientific 
Account of Man. 

Robert Calhoun, professor of his- 
torical theology in Yale University, 
gives a treatise on The Dilemma of 
Humanitarian Modernism, He warns 
that in trying to be realistic about re- 
ligious tradition modernism becomes 
unrealistic about man. 

Nicolas Alexeiev, formerly professor 
of philosophy at Moscow University, 
professor of law, Russian Scientific In- 
stitute in Berlin, most ably presents a 
chapter on The Marxist Anthropology, 
and The Christian Conception of Man. 

Emil Brunner, professor of system- 
atic and practical theology in the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, Austin Farrer, speak- 
ers lecturer in the University of Ox- 
ford, Walter Horton, well-known au- 
thor and now professor of theology in 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 
and Pierre Maury, pastor of the Re- 
formed Church in Paris, all come with 
their chapter bearing on the book’s 
topic, The Christian Understanding of 
Man. They write almost as one man. 

The work is wholesome, worthwhile 
reading. Every minister who wishes to 
keep himself able to approach scientific 
minds with his Christianity owes to 
himself the reading of this work. 


Evangelism 


To Every Creature by Henry Burton 
Trimble. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 159 pages. $1.00. 


The author of this volume is dean 
of Candler School of Theology, Emory 
University. He admits in his foreword 
that there are many volumes written 
upon the subject of evangelism. How- 
ever, he is convinced that there is a 
need of emphasis upon a type of evan- 
gelism designed to reach all of the 
people and on the basis of the prin- 
ciple of all things to all men. Conse- 
quently this little volume seeks to give 
the reader what the author believes to 
be the problems and difficulties which 
our churches face today. 


The author has two assumptions. 
The first assumption is that the method 
in evangelism is only of secondary im- 
portance and that a strong evangelism 
will employ a variety of methods. His 
second assumption is that there is no 
wrong to be a Christian. Upon these 
two assumptions Dr. Trimble asks in 
his first chapter the question: “What 
is evangelism?” From his experience 
as pastor and teacher the author an- 
swers this question. In his discussion 
of basic beliefs in evangelism and of 
mass evangelism Dr. Trimble shows 
some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages as well as the newer problems 
found in the various methods employed. 
He shows how educational evangelism 
may be used to correct some of the 
evils of certain forms of mass evangel- 
ism. He does not minimize personal 
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evangelism for he points out the im- 
portant part it has played since the 
first century in the history of the 
Christian church. 

In his last three chapters the part 
the church may exercise in the spread 
of the gospel is considered impartially 
and fairly. These last three chapters 
reflect the experience of the author in 
dealing with religious problems which 
he is here discussing. These chapters 
are full of sermon thoughts. No 
Christian layman nor minister inter- 
ested in evangelism should fail to read 
this inspiring and thoughtful study. 

WwW. L. L. 


Taking Men Alive by Charles G. 
Trumbull. Fleming H. Revell. 196 
pages. $1.00. 

This book is a study of the princi- 
ples and practice of individual soul- 
winning, the first edition coming to the 
public in 1907, written by that prince of 
personal workers, Dr. Charles G. Trum- 
bull. The book is revised and made 
applicable to a class study as well as 
for an individual worker. There are 
copious quotations from the former 
edition and illustrations from the ex- 
perience of the author. 


“Taking Men Alive” will ever be the 
chief responsibility and privilege of the 
Christian. It is the way the master did 
and instruction he gave his disciples 
and the work for all followers now. If 
we do not take men alive for Christ we 
find that Satan will capture them for 
eternal death. The publication of this 
book will be welcomed by ministers and 
church workers everywhere. It is good 
for us today to see some of the work of 
a man rich in varied forms of service 
as a home missionary, army chaplain, 
interpreter of the Bible, traveler, ex- 
plorer, preacher, editor of the Sunday 
School Times and author of more than 
thirty volumes in the field of character- 
building and spiritual truth. 

a e 


When God Died by Herbert Lockyer. 
Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, (1939). 118 pages. 
$1.00. 

The best description of this volume 
is found in the subtitle: “A Series of 
Meditations for Lent including descrip- 
tive messages on the Seven Sayings on 
the Cross.” 

The author of this volume was 
brought from England to America by 
the Extension Department of the Moody 
Bible Institute, under the auspices of 
which he has made a number of evan- 
gelistic tours of American cities. He 
is the author of a number of other 
volumes, perhaps the best known of 
which is The Mulberry Trees, or When 
Revival Comes. 

In When God Died he presents a 
series of lenten messages dealing with 
the place of the cross in religious 
thinking. His studies are representa- 
tive of the best of the conservative 
thinking on this subject. ee 


Fiction 

It Will Be Daybreak Soon by Archi- 
bald Rutledge. Fleming H. Revell. 
129 pages. $1.25. 

The Stone That Stopped by Kenneth 
R. McAlpin, M.D. Fleming H. Revell. 
189 pages. $1.50. 

It Will Be Daybreak Soon is an 





excellent little book consisting of 
twelve fascinating sketches of Negro 
life. Mr. Rutledge describes the spir- 
itual characteristics of the Negroes of 
the deep South with rare insight. 
“There is a quality in the Negro that 
has been rarely noticed,” the author re- 
marks, “I mean his psychic power, his 
almost constant spiritual awareness, 
the beauty of his recognition of mys- 


tery, and the dark poesy of his say- | 


ings.” These are strikingly revealed 
in the stories and quotations in the vol- 
ume. Some of the sayings the author 
quotes might well form the basis of 
sermons such as “I got a glory,” “It will 
be daybreak soon” and “I ain’t got the 
real depression, because I still got 
hope.” This study is thoroughly de- 
lightful and rewarding and should help 
to promote a deeper understanding of 
the Negro and his inner life. 
letdge is the author of many books and 
he was recently made poet laureate of 
South Carolina. 

The lives of physicians have received 
considerable attention in recent books 
of fiction and non-fiction, and it is not 
singular that a doctor of medicine 
should attempt to write a romance 





Mr. Rut- | 


about a member of his profession in | 


his first novel.The Stone That Stopped: 
A Story of Holmes, M. D., is one such 
volume. Dr. McAlpin tells an inter- 
esting story of the adventures of a 


young doctor who starts out in a New | 


York hospital, goes on a camping trip 


into the Canadian rockies, makes a trip | 
abroad, passes through a critical ex- | 
perience aboard an old windjammer, | 


fights against his fear of morphine, and 
finally—but you must read the story 
for yourself. This is a _ pleasing, 
realistic romance, which will commend 
itself to those interested in the personal 
lives of “men in white.” 

J.C. P. 


Cry Dance by Coe Hayne. 
& Brothers. 255 pages. $2.00. 


This novel of the American Indian 
is written by the Secretary of Publicity; 
Literature and Research of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Missionary Society. 
Since coming to this position twenty 
years ago Dr. Hayne has written many 
books dealing with pioneer life and 
home missions. 


The book reveals the pathetic need | 


among the Indians. For example one 
day a missionary found an Indian baby 
lying on the floor of the hut, left there 


Harper | 


by the mother to starve because the | 


baby was a twin and would therefore, 
if allowed to live, bring bad luck to the 
tribe. The mother had to choose be- 
tween the two babies and was taking 
good care of the one whom she had 
chosen to live. The missionary of 
course, rescued the neglected baby. 
The subsequent bad luck suffered by the 
tribe in a night of gambling was at- 
tributed to the anger of spirits who 
were enraged by the survival of the 
twin. 

A sensitive spirited 


young Indian, | 


Yosemite, who left college to minister | 
to his people, a wealthy college girl | 
who gave her summers to work among | 
the Indians, a college student who was | 


a candidate for home missionary work 


among the Indians but whose father’s | 


ownership of a ranch which was tak- 
ing land from the Indians caused much 
misunderstanding, are the three prin- 
cipals. 

(Turn to page 221) 


All receive their inspiration 








SCRIBNER BOOKS 


Gilbert’s Manual for 
Choir-Loft and Pulpit 


compiled by HARRY GILBERT 


An extensive and indispensable work 
that makes available at a moment’s 
notice the music most fitting for the 
church service, sermon, season, and every 
special occasion. $2.75 


* 
The Prophets 
by BERYL D. COHON 


The drama inherent in the lives of the 
prophets and the significance of their 
teachings are fully revealed in this 
vividly written volume. $2.00 


Our Knowledge 
of God 


by JOHN BAILLIE 


All the competing views concerning our 

human knowledge of God are considered 

fully in this penetrating volume on a 

subject at the very center of religious 

belief. $2.50 
* 


Personalities of the 


Old Testament 
by FLEMING JAMES 


“A magnificent example of modern 
scholarship. ... He lifts the great per- 
sonalities out of the mass of writings and 
presents them to us as human beings.”’ 

Christian Century 


A Religious Book Club Selection. $3.00 


* 
The Church and the 
Political Problem of 


Our Day 
by KARL BARTH 


An epochal manifesto in which Barth 
takes his stand on the case of the Church 
against National Socialism. $1.00 


at bookstores 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 

















Announcing 


“HORIZONS OF HOPE’ 
by O. 


A. Geiseman, M.A., S.T.D. 
A NEW SERIES OF 

Fourteen Sermons for the 

Lenten and Easter Season 


These sermons present old truths in a most 


interest compelling manner and make them 
real and ccncrete for the hearer of today. 
They apply the teachings of God in such a 
direct and personal way as to make the 
average American realize that they have com- 
forting, challenging, and hope inspiring mean- 
ing for him. 
the subject matter soundly Biblical. 


Their language is simple and 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


ERNST KAUFMANN, Inc. 


11 Spruce Street 209 Scuth State St. 
New York City 


Chicago, Ill. 
























NO LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS/ 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Hotels.” 
We suggest that you pass this list on 
to them either by publishing it in your 
church calendar or by clipping it from 
the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


NEW YORK 
CHALFONTE—200 West 70th Street (just west 
of Broadway). Telephone Trafalgar 7-0700. 400 
rooms—from $3.00 per day. A fine residential 





hotel. Chas. F. Adams, Mgr. 

HAMILTON—143 West 73rd Street. Telephone 
Endicott 2-7400. 350 rooms—$2.50 up. Kitchen- 
ettes. A fine residential apartment hotel. Wm. L. 
Wilson, Mgr. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NORMANDIE—36th and Chestnut Streets. 250 
rooms—$2.50 up. 8S. B. Dobbs, Gen’l Mgr. 
ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and I7th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 


et and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 
gr. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
EBBITT—-10th and H. Streets, N. W. 150 rooms 


—$2.00 up. 


GRAFTON--1139 Conn Avenue, corner DeSales 
Street. 175 rooms—$2.50 up. 


GRAFTON ANNEX—75 rooms—$1.50 up. 


All under management of George C. Clarke, 
Owner and Operator. 











, / 
Just what you have been looking for. 


BIBLE STUDI E< 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SOCIETIES 






With the use 
of this Course, every 
Young People's Society may 
be converted into a School for 
Bible Train 


1940 SACRED BIOGRAPHY 
A Scriptural Study Each Week~-52 Lessons 


The men end women of the Bible 
and their message for today. 


Send 15c in stamps for current issue. 


HRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, INC 
1572 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


HtG@en 


on the International 
Uniform Lessons 


Union Lesson Helps offer sound, inspiring 
lesson expositions written by specialists 
for every ~ge group. Undenominational 
and uncontroversial with room only for 








constructive truth. 


Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Defamation in the Church 


ELIGIOUS tenets against the 

bearing of false witness against 

one’s brother and against making 
much of a fuss about those who treat 
us spitefully have not served to keep 
the law reports free from libel and 
slander suits between church members, 
pastors and church officials, not even in 
matters pertaining to church affairs, as 
distinguished from sectarian matters. 
But since most of the reported cases 
were decided in the nineteenth century, 
there is good reason for believing that 


the religious tenets are gaining ground. 


Assuming that someone has falsely 
accused his pastor, an official of his 
church, or a member of misconduct of 
such serious nature as to make the 
accusation actionable defamation, if 
the statement was made maliciously 
and without color of justification, there 
is always a possibility that legal lia- 
bility may be avoided on the ground 
that the accusation was made under 
such circumstances as to fall within 
what the law calls “qualified privilege.” 
That is, there is a general rule of law 
that if A, without malice, innocently 
tells B something about C, pertaining 
to a matter in which A and C have a 
common interest, A will not be liable 
in damages to C, although the state- 
ment is untrue and would be actionable 
except for A’s innocence of intent to 
wrong C. So, there are numerous court 
decisions where utterers of serious false 
charges made in church meetings and 
church tribunals against their fellow 
members, pastors or church officials, 
have been held by the courts to have 
been “privileged.” And there is ample 
judicial authority for saying that if 
members of a church unfavorably dis- 
cuss the merits of their pastor, or pros- 
pective pastor, in good faith, outside 
the church, statements innocently made, 
although false, will not support an 
action by the pastor for damages. 

But it will be noted that to place the 
utterer of an untruth injurious to the 
reputation ‘of another in the clear in a 
damage suit, it must not only appear 
that he innocently believed that the 
charge he made was true, but that there 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


was a legitimate occasion for his mak- 
ing the statement. For example, where 
a clergyman who did not belong to a 
certain association of ministers, sent a 
postal card to a member of the asso- 
ciation, stating that another member 
was unfit for the ministry, a court de- 
cided that he could not avoid liability 
for libel on the ground that he acted 
in good faith. In short, there was no 
justifiable occasion for his communi- 
cating with members of the association 
on the subject. 


Another interesting case arose in 
Massachusetts. There a member of a 
church choir, in talking with another 
member of the choir, falsely accused 
the director of immoral conduct. The 
highest court of that state ruled that 
the slanderer could not hide behind a 
claim that it was his duty to impart to 
a co-member information he had con- 
cerning the choir director. The court 
said: “If the plaintiff had become an 
unfit person to continue in his place in 
the church, it was the duty of the 
defendant and the other officers of the 
church to remove him, not to publish to 
his associates rumors against his char- 
acter. The defendant was bound at his 
peril not to make false defamatory 
statements about the plaintiff, except 
in the performance of some duty of 
inquiry or information.” 





“LONG LIVE JESUS THE KING!” 


One Palm Sunday in the city of 
Florence four hundred and fifty years 
ago, Savonarola was preaching to a 
great multitude. Suddenly in the mid- 
dle of his discourse he cried aloud, “It 
is the Lord’s will to give a new head 
to this city of Florence!” For a mo- 
ment he paused, keeping the people in 
suspense, and then went on: “The 
new head is Christ! Christ seeks to 
become your King.” And at that the 
whole multitude, men. women and chil- 
dren, were on their feet, shouting, 
“Long live Jesus, King of Florence! 
Long live Jesus the King.” It is there 
that our hope lies today. Let us give 
Christ, in the realm of government, the 
place that is his due. From The Gates 
of New Life by James S. Stewart; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Book Reviews 
(From page 219) 


from two splendid missionaries of long 
experience and great accomplishments. 

A delightful but none too real love 
plot adds to the interest of the book 
for the average reader. 


The book clearly accomplishes its 
purpose. When one comes to the end 
he finds that he has been impressed not 
so much with the picturesque qualities 
of the life of the American Indian but 
rather with the very serious need of 
these first Americans who have been 
wronged so much by white Christian 
Americans. However there is not so 
much pointing of the moral so as to 
detract the attractiveness of the novel. 
The book is well bound and has maps 
illustrating the story on the inside of 
both covers. 

E. S.S. 


Various Topics 


Miracles of Faith by John Maillard. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


One could only wish he were going 
on a tour through England next sum- 
mer, after reading this book, and take 
in this remarkable achievement of 
“prayer and faith’ located at Dorset. 
This book is not only a treatise on the 
increasingly popular subject, namely: 
faith or divine healing, but it is also 
an insight into the work of John Mail- 
lard himself and his “Milton Abbey.” 
One is reminded of that gem of litera- 
ture called “The Master of the Inn” by 
Robert Herrick which appeared many 
years ago and was so realistically writ- 
ten that many readers thought there 
really was such a place and such a 
master, John Maillard is that master 
and Milton Abbey is the inn. 


Without doubt, the work of this un- 
usual man represents a challenge to 
conventional religion which often inter- 
prets religion only in terms of comfort 
and solace. It is that—and more, says 
John Maillard. It is also a vivid dem- 
onstration that the Gospel includes the 
“promise to heal the sick.” “We cannot 
escape the commission of Christ,” con- 
tinues Maillard, to heal the sick of their 
sickness. When the church exercises 
the ministry of the laying on of hands 
with prayer, it bestows the gift of the 
Spirit who is the Lord and Giver of 
Life, and the afflicted receive an inflow 
of the life of Christ to heal them of 
their diseases.” 


Many are aware of an apparent “new 
dispensation” of this kind of work 
cropping out in many places. Even so 
formidable a place as Leslie Weather- 
head’s City Temple of London engage in 
a period of “mass prayer” for the sick 
and afflicted each Sunday night and 
marvelous cures have already been re- 
ported. We shall neglect this new up- 
thrust at our peril. 

F.N. 


Somewhere to Be Had by Raimundo 
de Ovies. Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
14 East 41st Street, New York City. 
166 pages. $1.50. 

The author of this little volume is 
dean of St. Philip’s Cathedral, Atlanta, 
Georgia. The author has had exten- 
sive experiences in psychiatry and has 
dealt personally privately and in dis- 
cussion groups with the material he 








352 Musical Numbers, 23 Re- 
sponsive Readings, 3 Bible 
Prayers. Tinted edges. Green 
silk binding. Covers lacquered 
to preserve original fresh ap- 
pearance. Fully orchestrated. 


Every upward surge of religion-has 
been born of song. Luther wrote 
the first hymnal. Wesley composed 
6,000 hymns. Moody had his San- 
key and his Bliss. 


Todaythechurch hasturnedtothismatch- 
less collection of standard hymns and 
gospel songs— unfailing source of zeal 
and fervor. 


Let your church know the flaming power 

of revival through the use of “Tabernacle 

Hymns Number Three” —suitable for 

every musical need of Church service, 

Sunday School, Meetings, Rallies, Con- 
™ ferences, etc. 


Coupon below will bring you returnable 
sample copy. Clip and mail today. 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


324-A North Waller Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
324-A North Waller Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send returnable sample of ““TABER- 
NACLE HYMNS NUMBER THREE”, 
song books for the following uses: 


0 cuurcn worsnip 


We need new 


0 sunpay scuoon 














Prices per 100 only $50; paper C0) vounc peopte C) meetincs , 
covers $32.50. Prices not pre- | Name > 
paid. ai 
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MAIL COUPON Church and Toral 

Examine a returnable sample of this { Denom.___-__--_-___________------------------- Membership --_--- 
great hymn collection — the “song { 
book of the nation’”’, EE eee mene I ai cs lena css 





presents in this volume. Besides his 
duties as dean the author conducts a 


‘ column of everyday philosophy in the 


Atlantic Journal. 


We find one theme consistently em- 
phasized in this volume. It may be 
expressed in that thought, “Take a 
ship, for happiness is somewhere to be 
had.” Each chapter has at its close 
a questionnaire which has been added 
in this manner to avoid marring the 
continuity of the text or the general 
outline of the main argument. The 
topics chosen have been taken from the 
author’s newspaper column and from 
a series of lectures delivered at the 
University of the South during three 
sessions of the Sewanee Summer 
Training School. “God,” “The Way 
of a Man With a Maid,” “Personality,” 
“Your Fate,” are examples of the 
subjects considered. This book is suit- 
able for quiet meditation. It would 
make a convenient text for discussion 
groups or young people’s assemblies. 

W. L. L. 





I am a little child and I 
Am ignorant and weak; 

I gaze into the starry sky 
And then I cannot speak; 


| STORY CUT-OUTS 


| for Your 


VISUAL AID BOARD 


Present the 
Bible stories in 
ha new fas- 
cinating man- 
# ner with beau- 
tiful cut-outs. 
Watch the 
story unfold 
4) step by step as 
you place the 
Biblical char- 
acters on your 
board, Package 
of six assorted 
Bible stories 
for only $2.00. 
Catalogue 
of cut-outs. 
Also free instructions for making and using your 

own Visual Aid Boards. Order today from 


TEACHING BY VISUAL AID 


Department T, P. 0. Box 145, Pasadena, California 











PLAN AHEAD[FOR LENT! 


We offer appropriately designed bulletins for 
each Sunday in Lent, for Palm Sunday, Good 
Friday and Easter at most reasonable prices. 
Write today for samples. 

Announce your Lenten services with attractive 
Woolverton bulletins, folders, post cards or blot- 
ters. Our large sample packet of Lenten and 
Easter printed and lithographed supplies will be 
sent free upon request. 





For all behind the starry sky, 
Behind the world so broad, 

Behind men’s hearts and souls doth lie 
The infinite of God. 


George Macdonald. 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


us for quotations on your next printing 
order. We may save you money. 


Write 
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wish. 
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A NEW Help for Churches 
Fully Automatic @ Dependable @ Effective 


Now the rich and glorious appeal of Chimes, 
ean be available to YOUR church, in a new, 
modern way, and at a new low price. 
TOWER TONE quality electrical tewer chimes 
are fully automatic, and offered in a single 
packaged unit, easily installed and simple to 
operate. 

No more need you experience the fuss and in- 
convenience of the bell rope. 
automatically plays any one or more of twenty 
best-loved hymnal selections—at any time you 
Selections may be changed to conform 
to the seasons, or to any personal tastes. 


TOWER TONE 


Write today for interesting pamphlet, “New 


Inspiration in Old Towers.” 








ANGERTONE, INC. 
7 ~ 201 VERONAAY. NEWARK.N.J. 
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Why Churches Burn 


A release by the Committee on Fire Prevention and Engineering 
Standards of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


HE following statistics of 154 
church fires by the National Fire 
Protection Association clearly indi- 
cates the chief causes of church fires. 


Sn i ccs 31 
Defective chimney ----------- 19 
Defective wiring (not includ- 
 £ ERS 17 
III ocd cuneate anneal 12 
fg ee ae ee q 
Exposure -_--_-.- 1 Oe a 6 
Sparks from chimney on wood- 
ma ee Wee ou. 2 
Spontaneous ignition of bi- 
Cemnees WOR) nce 2 
GN es alin as abstinent cee 2 
en IE A 2 
Miscellaneous known causes_-. 8 
i ee a ee 6 4 
ee ee 40 
OT ee Te 154 


It is interesting to note that the first 
four causes account for more than 50 
per cent of the total number of fires. 
Statistics compiled by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, for a 
five-year period, give these causes as 
accounting for more than 33 per cent 
of the total loss in church fires. 

The greatest number of church fires 
originate in the heating plant. There 
are several reasons for this. In the 
past it was fairly common to heat 
churches by means of gravity type hot 
air systems. The poor maintenance of 
this type of system brought into ac- 
tivity the fundamental weaknesses of 
hot air systems in general and of this 
type in particular. Very frequently 


the system was so small as to require it 
to be forced, with attendant increased 


wear and deterioration of the system as 
a whole, in addition to the overheating 
of .ducts and registers in close proxim- 
ity to or in contact with combustible 
materials. Another source of trouble 
has been and still is the practice of 
entrusting the system to incompetent 
persons to operate. 


The heating plants are usually lo- 
cated in the cellar or basement and as 
a rule are not cut off either horizon- 
tally or vertically from the rest of the 
church. Thus any fire occurring in 
the boiler room quickly passes to the 
other portions of the cellar and by way 
of the heating ducts to the floor above. 
The boiler should be housed in a room 
enclosed by at least one hour fire re- 
sistive partitions, with the ceiling above 
similarly protected and with a stand- 
ard fire door at the opening to the re- 
mainder of the cellar or basement. 
Steam or hot water heating is prefer- 
able to hot air, although a system of 
the latter type can be safely installed. 
There should be automatic means for 
controlling temperature in the duct sys- 
tems, breaching, etc., and also to guard 
against low water in the boiler. If oil 
is burned, the burner should be of ap- 
proved type; if it is there will be means 
for automatically shutting off the sup- 
ply of oil in case of flame extinguish- 
ment at the burner or abnormal supply 
of oil at that point. 

Next in importance is the defective 
chimney as a fire cause. This is a con- 
struction feature and prevails as a 
hazard in the basement and upper por- 
tions of the church. The trouble with 
the chimney may be due to its inade- 
quacy for the system to which it is at- 


tached. Forcing any kind of a heating 
system will eventually bring to light 
any defect in the construction of the 
chimney. Or the chimney may have 
floor beams built into it, or again, its 
weakness may lie in the aggregate of 
the mortar used in its construction, 
i. e., a mortar with too much sand and 
not enough cement. The only safeguard 
for the chimney hazard is a suitable 
building code requirement with rigid 
enforcement. Failure to properly clean 
the chimney at suitable intervals is also 
a source of fire danger. 


Defective electric wiring is another 
principal fire cause in the church fire 
record. This is mainly due to altera- 
tions and additions made subsequent to 
original installation. This is a diffi- 
cult matter to control in the church, 
because of its frequent use for enter- 
tainments and affairs for which special 
lighting is required. Temporary ex- 
tensions for this purpose turn out to 
be permanent and soon the church con- 
tains numerous violations of the code, 
ranging from general misuse of flexible 
cord for line wire to overfusing. 


That lightning is an outstanding 
cause of church fires is undoubtedly 
due to the usual steeples and towers 
so commonly a feature of church con- 
struction. These act as_ discharge 
points for any accumulation of static 
and if there is no easy path along 
which the electricity can find its way 
to ground, trouble is more or less cer- 
tain to occur depending in part upon 
the character of construction, nature 
of soil and type of surrounding build- 
ings. All churches should be _ thor- 
oughly equipped with a complete sys- 
tem of lightning rod protection and 
this is especially true if the church 
happens to be located in an area where 
the ground is rocky, sandy or clay with 
permanent moisture several feet be- 
neath the surface. 


The number of fires attributed to 
organ wiring is worthy of special note. 
This is probably due to alterations or 
repairs by incompetent persons. 


A study of church fires indicates one 
outstanding fact, and that is the im- 
portance of early discovery of the fire. 
This is particularly true in the older 
churches. It is seldom that an auto- 
matic sprinkler system, which is the 
most desirable form of protection 
against small fires, can be installed in 
a church structure. However, these 
buildings can be given a high degree 
of protection through the installation 
of an automatic fire alarm system, 
which will assure the calling of the 
fire department before the fire has 
reached that stage where the fire fight- 
ing is almost sure to be of no avail. 
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Thousands Seek Historie Lore 


Of Country Church 


This story of the Pilgrimage to the Lyme, Ohio, Congregational 
Church suggests a program which will appeal to many small 
churches. Minister readers will want to pass this idea along to 
their organizations. Don’t cut your copy; we shall be glad to 
send you, upon request, reprint of the article for their use. 


TINY rural Ohio congregation 

recently put across a magnifi- 

cently simple idea and came up 
with a handsome profit in church funds 
along with much healthy prestige for 
the entire community. 

B. V. Tippett, pastor at the Lyme 
Congregational Church, six miles east 
of Bellevue, Ohio, and a small group 
of his lay leaders, suddenly realized 
that they possessed an invaluable asset 
in the fundamental tradition and pio- 
neer history of their church and Lyme 
Township itself. 

Almost at the same moment they re- 
alized it would be a relatively easy 
and tremendously important job to put 
the township’s traditions to work for 
them. 

Lyme Township, only one of hun- 
dreds of pioneer communities through- 
out America’s rural section, contains 
several familiar landmarks in homes 
erected by its earliest settlers, homes 
that have stood the tests of time and 
use for at least 100 years. Many of 
these homes still contain the early fur- 
nishings, wallpaper and the household 
utensils which mark the charm of a 
pioneer homestead and which have been 
kept and guarded faithfully through 
generations of the family which built 
them originally. 

Through the enthusiasm and pride 
of tradition among members of the 
congregation, Mr. Tippett and his 
Ladies’ Society “harnessed” these valu- 
able assets of history and earned a 
profit of more than $450 ($451.65) in 
exactly three days. They initiated an 
annual Lyme Township Pilgrimage, 
which proved in its first trial that it 
would become a yearly tradition of the 
township as much as those old homes 
that made it possible. 

Historic Church at Center 

The congregation had a fortunate 
selling-point in the beginning, because 
the pilgrimage centered around the 
church itself, which has the distinction 
of being the oldest church in Ohio to 
be used continuously since its construc- 
tion. Built by pioneer hands in 1836, 
it embodies quaint yet solid spirit 
which the pilgrimage was planned to 
exemplify. 


For three days in October the pres- 
ent owners of six fine old homes in the 
township threw open their doors to the 
public and proudly displayed all the 
material things that made those homes 
unique—the antique glass and china, 
the hand-hewn furniture and beams, 
the wallpaper, some untouched since 
its first application generations ago, 


By Ben Wickham, Jr. 


the charming bric-a-brac and all the 
relics which bring delight to antique- 
lovers and students of Early American 
days. 


These homes were in a relatively 
small radius and at specific intervals 
during each day, parties of visitors 
were ushered from the church in a 
little cavaleade of automobiles and 
allowed to pass through the homes 
leisurely and take their fill of enjoy- 
ment. 

In each home, the ladies of the 
household and younger girls of the 
congregation welcomed visitors dressed 
in hoop-skirted costumes of the ’60’s, 











Treasures Such as This Sideboard Appeal to Antique Lovers 
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Attention Church Organizations—Funds for Your Treasury 


The Fellowship Circle Plan has proven very profitable to Hundreds of 
Ladies’ Aid & Missionary Societies, S.S. Classes and Church Auxiliaries. 


FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE 





4230 Old York Road 





HARVEY L. 


SHOMO 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











Raise MONEY 
... Easily 


There is no surer, easier or more pleasant 
way to raise needed funds for churches or 
clubs than with the aid of our co-operative 
plan. Women everywhere accept Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponge as the foremost metal 
scouring device. They buy this time and 
labor saver without hesitation. A sale is 
made almost every call. In the past 20 years 
we have assisted thousands of organizations 
to raise money. We will be delighted to 
help you. Write for particulars. METAL 
SPONGE SALES CORPORATION, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Gottschalks 


METAL SPONGE 




















TOWER CHIMES}; 


° ° 
Amplified Carillon 
Musical tower—belfry chimes, entirely automatic 
in operation now available to churches wherever 
there is electric curren*. Uses records or mus_¢ 
from organ. Has automatic record changer. Can 
be played manually too. 
Many fine and = appro- 
priate record'ngs specially 
made for church work 
and musical towers, Also 
can be used as a public 
address system inside or 
outs'de church. Would 
make a beautiful memor- 
ial. Write for folder. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 


4737 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ilinors 

















MONEY for Your CHURCH! 


Raise patented, giant mush- 
rooms for us! We paid Rev. 
Schuster $680. Use church 
basement, home cellars, sheds. 
Materials furnished, starting 
crop guaranteed. We buy all 
you raise. Established 1908. 
Write today. 
UNITED MUSHROOM CO. ; 

3848 Lincoln Ave. Dept. 485, Chicago 


NED 
Oo La 
BON ant! 

















GET FREE CATALOG FIRST 
See oursensational low prices. 


book. Rotary 

GRAPHS $17.85 up. 

NOW! While prices are low. 
CORPORATION 


A 


THE HEYER 


we 8 








hurch Furniture 


omplete sets or individual pieces 

built to order. Communion Tables, 

Pulpits, Reading Desks, Baptis- 

mal Fonts, Pews, Pew Cushions, 

Altar Crosses, Collection Plates. 
Write for catalog 


@ KELTNER MFG. CO., 81 MainSt., Ashley,0. @ 





| adding all the more to the charm of 
| the pilgrimage. 

| The society set a charge of 50 cents 
per visitor, the smail fee covering the 
entire pilgrimage to all six homes. In 
the sixth home visited tea was served, 
after preparation by ladies of ihe 
congregation and a nominal price was 
charged for cake, cookies, ice cream 
and tea. 

In the three days of the pilgrimage 
the church people were astounded at 
the size of the crowds that visited the 
homes. But the success and plain 
business astuteness of the idea is logi- 
cally seen and could be just as logi- 
cally applied to almost any congrega- 
tion rich in tradition, no matter where 
it is located in the country. 

The pilgrimage was successful fun- 
damentally because it provided almost 
no expense in handling it and also pro- 
vided an ever-popular item of whole- 
some entertainment and enjoyment- 
living history. Lyme Township had 
the added advantage of location, being 
situated approximately half-way be- 
tween Cleveland and Toledo, within 
easy access of antique-lovers of both 
cities. 

The committee found no difficulty in 
placing feature stories about the pil- 
grimage in the daily newspapers of 
both cities, besides covering the news- 
papers in the rural area surrounding 
Lyme Township. The idea turned out 
to be a “natural” and a signal success 
for a small group of enthusiastic and 
hard-working congregation members. 

Principal expense involved in pre- 
paring the pilgrimage was a complete 
and compact pamphlet, with photo- 
graphs of the six homesteads to be 
visited and a thumb-nail description of 
the history of each and the highlights 
of interest historically throughout the 
home. The Lyme Society members, 
however, went farther than the actual 
pilgrimage and climaxed it with a fes- 
tival and pageant in the church itself 
which brought an additional profit of 
$150 in admissions of 25 cents each. 

The congregation’s young people 
joined the older members in a costume 
pageant portraying historical incidents 
which loom importantly in the devel- 
opment of Lyme Township The pag- 
eant showed the township’s historic 
Civil War operations as a link in the 








“Underground Railway” for smuggling 


| slaves from the South. 


Children of the congregation in the 





junior and intermediate groups donned 
pioneer costumes and portrayed a 
school of the early 18th century, be- 
fore the printing of the McGuffey 
Reader. The pageant also included a 
scene of a wedding in the 1860’s and 
many of the young people wore cos- 
tumes handed down from the ’60’s 
through the family as heirlooms. 

Organization of the entire pilgrim- 
age and pageant was carried through 
by congregation members exclusively, 
with committees set up to adminis- 
trate plans for the pilgrimage, trans- 
portation, refreshments, costumes, 
tickets, publicity, printing, and _hos- 
tesses. Mr. Tippett already has re- 
ceived many letters from congregations 
in Ohio and neighboring states who 
have seen publicity in various news- 
papers concerning the pilgrimage and 
similar projects are planned in several 
rural townships. 


MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION RESISTS 
RACKETS 
The Ministers’ Association of Coshoc- 
ton County, Ohio, recently adopted the 
following resolution in its effort to 
discourage the use of the name of the 
church and its ministers in various un- 
ethical money raising plans. 
The Coshocton County Ministerial 
Association 
(Resolution) 


WHEREAS: It has come to our at- 
tention that various groups have fre- 
quently sought the sponsorship of our 
churches in various money-raising 
schemes; and 

WHEREAS: These schemes involve 
an imposition upon our business and 
professional groups for patronage of 
various kinds, under guise of assisting 
the churches, but actually are only ex- 
ploiting the good name of the church- 
es; and 

WHEREAS: Our churches seldom 
benefit more than a small portion of 
the proceeds of such schemes; which 
are usually promoted by and for the 
benefit of the representatives of said 
groups; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: 
That the Coshocton County Ministerial 
Association, in session this 18th day of 
September, 1939, do take cognizance of 
this deplorable situation, and declare 
our purpose that hereafter we shall 
carefully guard against our participa- 
tion in such money-raising schemes; 
and that we do appeal for the close 
cooperation of our officiaries, our 
auxiliary organizations, and the busi- 
ness and professional citizenry, in the 
realization of this purpose. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
we spread a copy ofthis resolution upon 
the minutes of our organization, order 
copies sent to all churches in Coshoc- 
ton County, to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Coshocton, and request that 
space be given to this resolution by the 
Coshocton Tribune. 

Ordered by the vote of the said Min- 
isterial Association, September 18, 
1939. 

(Signed) J. O. White, President, 

L. M. Riggle, Secretary, 

Coshocton County Ministerial Assn. 
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Polish Atrocities 


By Karl Ernest Patzer 


The author is a Lutheran minister, a member of the Synodical 


Lutheran Conference of North America. 


The article was not 


originally prepared for “Church Management” but was printed 


and mailed to the ministers in his fellowship. 


The statements 


made are his, alone, but we publish them to present a German 
point of view which is not usually presented to American readers. 


S a member of the Wisconsin 

Synod and a minister of the 

Protestant - Lutheran Trinity 
Church in Andrespol near Lodz in 
Poland, I desire to present a few facts 
to my brethren abroad, which can be 
confirmed by the Pastor Bodamer, 
superintendent of missions. My letter 
to you is prompted by my desire to 
serve the cause of peace and truth 
and by the feeling of responsibility, 
that is aroused by every Christian 
heart, when he gets aware of the evil 
and steady growth of calumny and 
filthy lies. In fact if he does not do 
anything, if he stands by idle in the 
opinion that, he himself being inno- 
cent and pure, he need not do any- 
thing against it, one would have to call 
him unreliable, lazy, and lacking any 
sense of responsibility. For, in the 
meantime, unlimited misery and sor- 
row is being brought over innocent 
Christian people by such a lying cam- 
paign of the foe. I, for my part, shall 
now fulfill my duty in the service of 
truth and let my voice ring out to see 
it penetrate everywhere as far as it 
might possibly reach in order to ac- 
quaint the world with the actual condi- 
tions and facts, as they really are. 
May my honest and upright discus- 
sions of the situation prevent more 
misery. 

I, Karl Ernst Patzer, was born May 
5, 1904, in Alexandrow near Lodz, Po- 
land, formerly in Russia. After 
graduating from the high school in 
Lodz, I went to Berlin-Zehlendorf and 
studied theology. On Ascension Day, 
1931, I was ordained in Lodz by the 
Pastor Bodamer, superintendent of 
missions. I was for three years the 
minister in Petrikau and afterwards 
in Andrespol for five years. Never 
did I interest myself in politics, devot- 
ing myself entirely to the duties and 
the works of a Christian minister of 
the gospel, winning thereby, as Pastor 
Bodamer can certify at any time, the 
confidence and love of my parishioners 
and the church. My parents and their 
neighbors, as a matter of course, spoke 
German, our mother tongue. The cry- 
ing need in our community, due to con- 
tinuous restrictions and limitations of 
necessities of life, due to the uninter- 


rupted persecution of our community 
and our church, the incessant suspicion 
and the hatred of the Polish element, 
finally caused me to turn to a study 
of the questions of national welfare, 
social problems, and politics. More 
carefully than before I read all about 
these questions and observed every new 
development; I compared Polish, Ger- 
man, Russian, Engish and French news 
on the radio and in newspaper articles, 
and kept a close watch on everything 
that was going on in my town. 

It didn’t last long before I came 
to make startling and horrible discov- 
eries. The slogan of the Polish State 
in which, unfortunately, we had to 
live since the day of Versailles had be- 
come: either unscrupulous poloniza- 
tion or complete annihilation and ex- 
termination of every German. Now 
I understand many things that had 
been incomprehensible to me until now. 
After England had given Poland a 
free hand in everything she may see 
fit to do, that is to say after April 1 
of this year, there started an unde- 


scribable open and impudent instiga-- 


tion of the Polish mob which led pretty 
soon to the horrible slaughtering of the 
Germans in Tomaschow and Konstan- 
tinow. I have seen with my own eyes 
the deeds of horror and the devasta- 
tion. Even in our town of Andrespol, 
which is not so far from Tomaschow, 
where they hunted Germans in the real 
sense of the word for two consecutive 
days, May 13 and 14, a dreadful terror 
set in which is hard to describe. It 
started with public speeches bristling 
with exhorbitant phrases such as: Cut 
the heads off! Exterminate the Ger- 
man brood! Pave the streets with 
German skulls! I felt compelled to 
bring my wife and my children to the 
city of Lodz and to leave them in the 
care of Pastor Bodamer who had of- 
fered me refuge in his home. As to 
myself, I remained with my parish, 
but I could no longer risk to sleep in 
my own bed. Homeless, I fled from 
house to house, from one member of 
our parish to the next. Most of my 
parishioners left town, fleeing to Ger- 
many, leaving behind all their belong- 
ings, everything they owned. It had 
become impossible to do anything in 
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Hymns 
of the 
Christian 
Life 


BOOK of worship ia song, com- 

bining a hymnal for general 
church use, and a song book for evan- 
gelistic pee. Only songs sound 
in the faith and inspirational in char- 
acter included---emphasizing Evangel- 
ism, Missions, and the Deeper Life. 
Many of the new---the best of the old. 


504 Songs 
Topical Index 


























Responsive Readings 


Gold Embossed 


Published in round notes and Roxite cloth 
edition only at $65.00 per 100---an especially 
low price. Single copy, 85c. postpaid. 
Write today for returnable sample co»v, or our 
catalogue of sound religious books 
‘ 





CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
1572N. ThirdSt., Harrisburg, Pa. am 




















Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 






™ Beautiful, fine quality 
= Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
" sccks—now easy for your 
church to own under 
MOORE'S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C56, Pulpit 
Apparel StyleBook CP56, 
Budget Payment Plan 156. 


E-R- MOORE CO 


425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, lil. 
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Bormerly D€Isoné Burnimure Co. 
* ChANCEL FURNITURE - 
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Sunpay Schoos Equipment 
Chancel Renovations a Specialty 
ISO5 RACE ST.-- PHILA., PA. 
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CHOIR ROBES 


ae 


Cap aNo Gown Company 
366 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago, Illinois 
Champaign, III. 











Cre pamere hs 


Hangings: Ornaments-Fringes- 
‘Furnishings and Supplies: 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 












Bulletins 


Church calendars, letters to 
members, cards, notices, pro- 
grams, etc. Do thcm yourself 
at cost of paper and ink alone. 
Outfits $16.55 up. A boy can 
operate with our instruction 
book. Sold direct from the fac- 
tory. Write for catalog of 


Tis 


R\\ 
SOE 


7 : , outfits and free details. 
EXcet Sits) R KeiseyCo.!1-91 Meriden,Ct. 





eoese 8@0ce 


RE HENRY: KECK && 
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—CHURCH FURNITURE= 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday School 
Furniture. We allow for or sell your old 
| equipment, 
Catalogue and details on request 


| REDINGTON CO., Dept. B, Scranton, Pa. 
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3) PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 
50 WEST Sth STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
Nw MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 


URNISHINGS ; DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
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Higley’s Commentary 


Explained. $20 





Every Verse 
ta pages, nearly 300,000 words, 5 new 

>» features for 1940. Order from your 
bookseller. Price only $1.00 post- 
Sue «Cpaid. Pocket Quarterly and 196- 
page Christian Worker’s Catalog 
FREE. Write 

THE HIGLEY PRESS 

Dept. C.M. Butler, Ind. 





SEE THE LINE 
OF 
FOLDING—AUDITORIUM— CHOIR 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS 

Write ~~ Calalos and Prices 

PEABODY SEATING CO... 

BOX 7, NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 
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The Dedication of a Junior Chapel 


HE First Congregational Church of 
Norwalk, Connecticut, Ernest F. 
McGregor, pastor, recently dedi- 
cated a junior chapel. The service for 
the act of dedication which will have 
suggestions for other churches was as 
follows: 
Act of Dedication 
(Congregation seated) 
Minister: To the glory of God our 
Father, by whose favor we have built 
this junior chapel; to the honor and 
praise of Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Saviour, our elder brother and friend; 
and under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, Source of our spiritval light 
and life; 
People: 
chapel. 
Minister: For worship in prayer and 
song; for thoughtful reading of God’s 
Word; for quiet contemplation of His 
truth; for the soul’s awakening; 


We dedicate this junior 


siveness to all that is good, beautiful 
and true; 


People: We dedicate this junior 
chapel. 
Minister: For the kindling of cour- 


age and enthusiasm in all hearts, 
young and old; for the awakening of 
personal devotion; for the growth of 
Christian ideals and purposes. 


People: We dedicate this junior 
Chapel. 
Minister: For the encouragement of 


true loyalty to God, to Christ and to 
his church; for the promotion of intelli- 
gent Christian patriotism; for instruc- 
tion in neighborliness and _brother- 
hood according to Christ’s teaching and 


example; 

People: We dedicate this junior 
chapel. 

Minister: That the knowledge of 


Christ may increase among us;and that 
we may learn to tell the story of his 








People: We dedicate this junior love for us by our worship and our 
chapel. lives; 

Minister: For the children and youth People. We dedicate this junior 
of our church and their eager respon- chapel. 
the line of spiritual work among my and everyone is working. Everybody 


people as my presence constituted a 
steady danger to them, bringing their 
names on the “Black list” of the Polish 
terrorists. The barn of the farmer 
at whose house I spent my last night 
was burned down. 

Yet I was completely free of any 
guilt, I feel fully innocent in every 
respect—but nevertheless they called 
me the “Hitler” of Andrespol, merely 
because I never denied my German 
descent. In order not to endanger my 
parishioners and my church need- 
lessly, I left on furlough and went to 
Danzig. Penniless, as we were, we had 
to part—my wife and my three chil- 
dren went into a refugee camp—while 
I went on to Berlin in search of work. 

A few of our parishioners were 
sending me money, enabling me to rent 
a two-room flat, into which I brought 
my wife and children. Deprived of 
everything—our belongings had to be 
left behind in Andrespol—we are, 
nevertheless, thankful to God for the 


| peace and order we are now enjoying 


| 
| 





| here. Everybody is friendly towards 


us, they help us whenever and where- 
soever they, can, in spite of the fact 
that Germany has more than enough 
troubles of her own due to a 
numerous population living in a com- 
paratively small area. While in the 
refugee camp and during the trip here, 
the National Socialist Welfare Organi- 
zation (NSV) took care of everything. 
Nobody is allowed to go hungry. Each 


is happy and devoted to the Fuehrer, 
and has complete confidence in the 
government whom they owe all these 
benefits. What a blessing to have such 
a government! 

If I contemplate on all that hap- 
pened to me during the last weeks and 
months, and if I compare it now with 
the news spread by Polish and Eng- 
lish agencies, I surely recognize in its 
full extent the insidious campaign of 
lies and calumnies—the greatest crime 
ever committed against mankind, 
almost unconceivable in its awful per- 
versity. Jews, free masons and stock 
exchange vampires alike have resolved 
that Germany be annihilated (as the 
Polish government had resolved that 
all Germans in Poland be annihilated). 
They want to cover up their criminal 
scheme with lies to deceive and mis- 
lead public opinion all over the world: 
“The Germans are huns and _ barbar- 
ians, they want to become masters of 
the world, they have to be driven back 
to save democracy.” If I could only 
tear apart this cursed and devilish 
tissue of calumnies and lies—if I could 
only show you, my dear brethren, the 
truth! The Germans are honest peo- 
ple, decent and industrious, they are 
hard workers, imbued with love for 
peace and an innate sense of patience 
and self-control. Why is not the pub- 
lic truly and openly informed about 
the Polish atrocities? Why does no 
paper nor any radio bulletin ever men- 
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tion the fact that Hitler for 5 long 
months tried again and again to bring 
about a peaceful solution of the pend- 
ing problems while the number and 
offensive character of the Polish pro- 
vocations grew steadily from day to 
day? Luther mentions in his Augs- 
burg Confession: “To fight a just war 
is no sin.” With a calm conscience I 
can only add to this: “For Germany, 
there has never been a war more justi- 
fied than this one, brought about by the 
Polish aggression.” Everyone else who 
interferes with this war that does not 
concern him, as England now does, 
commits a crime and fights for the 
wrong cause. 

I hope soon to go back to my old 
parish preaching the gospel, protected 
by the strong arm of the German 
authorities. Nobody could expect us 
to continue living under a Polish gov- 
ernment after the experiences we had 
to go through. I shall devote all of 
my spare time to the propagation of 
the truth about the whole situation. I 
will welcome your opinion and _ will 
gladly reply as best as I can. 





NEW ADDRESS FOR 

ROYAL METAL 

Royal Metal 
M a nu facturing 
Company’ which 
has supplied so 
many churches 
with good chairs 
announces that it 
has moved to a 
new location at 
175 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
The new location 
is an attractive 
seven-story Goth- 
ic building which 
the company re- 
cently purchased 
from Mrs. Ada 
Story Ripley. The 
first three floors 
have been ar- 
ranged for dis- 
play rooms to 
which ministers 
and church com- 
mittees are in- 
vited when seek- 
ing metal furni- 
ture of any kind. 














New Home of Reyal 
Metal Manufacturing 
Company 





It is perhaps more than coincidence 
that the 300% increase in church mem- 
bers in the past sixty years, as report- 
ed by the Christian Herald, compared 
with only a 200% increase in the gen- 
eral population has taken place in the 
same decades in which the David C. 
Cook Publishing Company has _ been 
growing from a one man organization 
to an institution comprising over 350 
people. 

















The Orgatron must be heard to be believed! 
previously associated only with the most expensive organs, designed in 
accordance with A.G.O. specifications ... 
the ideal organ for every church. Write for complete literature, prices, terms. 


tsten to an Cflorious one 





Possessing the glorious tone 


moderate in cost... here truly is 


Orgatron Division 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 











REV. F. H. DIVINE 


The Big Brother to Churches & Pastors 


Stewardship Evangelism for 
Churches, Building Funds, 
Debts, Budgets 


e 20 Years Experience 
e 445 Campaigns Conducted 
© $30,000,000 Raised 


Stewardship Spiritualized Goals Reached 
Reason Convinced Churches Revived and Happy 
Vision Enlarged Return Visits Many 
Responses Voluntary 





Not a Problem of Resources, but 
Relationships; Not Money, but 
Christian Integrity. 


Definite Fee Proportionate to Task 
No Percentage Address 


320 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





@ WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 
New York Book Publisher respectfully solicits 
worth while manuscripts for publication. 
FORTUNY’S, Publishers, 67 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 
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What Should a 


Minister Know ? 


Bible, Theology, and 
Church History, of course. 
Also Religious Education, 
Religious Literature, Biog- 
raphy, Drama. And, in 
these days, Christian So- 
ciology and Personal 
Counseling. Then Preach- 
ing, Church Administra- 
tion, and, perhaps high- 
est of all, the Conduct of 
Worship. Courses on all 
these subjects are  in- 
| cluded in the catalogue of 


| The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 


| 5757 University Avenue 














Chicago 
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NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 
We have heard jokes at the expense 
of those who make New Year resolu- 
tions; nevertheless, if no one ever 
thought or wished to make such resolu- 
tions, it would not be a joke but a 
tragedy—Claude Allen McKay. 


Every day look at a beautiful picture 
Read a beautiful poem, 

Listen to beautiful music, 

And, if possible, say some reasonable 


thing. 
Goethe. 
What shall I resolve for the coming 
year? 
How cast out the shadows of doubt and 
fear; 
And send me onward with courage and 
cheer? 


To do God’s will! 


What the New Year may hold, I can- 
not know; 
Nor what I shall do, nor where I shall 


go; 
If it win love of friend or hatred of 
foe, 
To do God’s will! 


But this I know: He who sends each 
new day, 
Will e’er give me strength for the un- 
tried way: 
So as I press on, I will humbly pray 
To do God’s will! 
Mary Davis Reed. 


May we want less than we deserve, 

Be grateful for what we receive, 

And have courage for whatever comes. 
Ida M. Tarbell. 


I will keep my lips sweet with wWerds 
of kindness, 
My heart pure with noble ideals: 
Mv hands clean with honorable deeds; 
I will keep my body sacred and my 
soul free. 
Robert J. Burdette. 











Paul F. Boller 








One song for thee, New Year— 

One universal prayer; 

Teach us—all other teaching far 
above— 

To hide dark Hate beneath the wings 
of Love; 

To stay all hatred—strife, 

And live the larger life! 

To bind the wounds that bleed; 

To lift the fallen, lead the blind 

As only Love can lead— 

To live for all mankind! 

Frank L. Stanton. 


Throughout the year, why not keep 
sweet? 

No frown ever made a heart glad; 

No complaint ever made a dark day 
bright; 

No bitter word ever lightened a bur- 
den or made a rough road smooth; 


No grumbling ever introduced sun- 
shine into a home. 

What the world needs is the resolute 
step; 

The look of cheer; 

The smiling countenance, 
kindly word; 

Keep sweet! 


and _ the 
George L. Perin. 


I will live honestly and walk unrightly 
before God and man; 

I will keep my lips sweet with words 
of kindness, my heart pure with 
noble ideals, my hands clean with 
honorable deeds; 

I “a keep my body sacred and my soul 
ree; 

I will strive to be rich in love, strong 
in gentleness, untiring in patience, 
abundant in hope; 

I will serve God by helping some of 
His children; 

I will try always to be better than my 
word and more liberal than my 
promise; 

Every day I will make the most of 
myself and the best of myself, and 
so be ready for the opportunities 
which God daily sends to those who 
are ready for them. 

I will—today. Robert J. Burdette. 


I am resolved to make no vow 

Of yearly pledge—nor yet 

For months, or weeks, or days, 

But this I do—and praying 

Power to keep my bond— 

T pledge to serve today: 

Nor borrowing aught of strength 

I may need for coming dawn; 

Nor reaching forth to overweigh 

My soul with sorrows meant for future 
time; 

Nor weakening now tomorrow’s joy 

In store for me—but not yet mine, 

Nor dragging forth the past that once 
was mine— 

My unused past— 

That chills and throws a pall over all 

My efforts for today. 

But this, my New Year vow, my one 
resolve I make— 

To live, to serve the great God-given 
Now. Mrs. J. M. F. Gill. 











GIET AT GRACE 4 ne “PENNyY-A-MEAL” Offering Bank 


A SPIRITUAL METHOD OF SUPPLEMENTING THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM 
ALSO SPECIAL LENTEN SELF DENIAL LABEL 


Banks without label__..._...---__--_- $3.50 per hundred 





___ PRICES: 




















order of any size. . 
gratis. ; labe 
the extra cost of imprinting. 


























=| CARROLL GOOD, ix, 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Gummed Labels (to be easily attached by buyer) 1.50 per hundred 


Transportation extra 


FOUR DIFFERENT COLORS FOR QUARTERLY DISTRIBUTION 
Name of Church or Organization will be printed on labels at $1.00 for 
. . On an order of 1,000 labels the printing will be 
Order enough labels to cover the entire campaign — this saves 


Sample submitted. 
Dept. C.M. 
17 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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To keep my health! 

To do my work! 

To live! 

To see to it I grow and gain and give! 

Never to look behind me for an hour! 

To wait in weakness and to walk in 
power. 

But always and always facing toward 
the right, 

Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide 
astray— 

On with what strength I have 

Back to the way! 

C. P. Gilman in Resolve. 


It is a great thing to have aphaia 
when the best stirs you, to come to a 
summit on life’s long road where you 
sight a landscape or catch a snatch of 
song or a bar of music or see a look in 
the face of a friend that starts the 
best pounding in your pulses. Then 
you can say: “I will be a man. I will 
shake off shabby habits, crucify lust, 
cleanse my heart, snap the shackles 
and be free.” There you are best. 
Alas for him who never has such an 
hour, who never climbs a peak, nor 
feels an ecstasy, nor has a thrill, who 
never senses the fragrance of flowers 
blooming in Elysian fields, who is al- 
ways mediocre, and who trudges on 
with head down, pulses dull, and senses 


stale. From Sermons in Argot by 
James I. Vance; Richard R. Smith, 
Ine. 


EMILY DICKINSON 


This world is not conclusion, 
A sequel lies beyond, 
Invisible as music, 

Positive as sound. 


A NEW YEAR PRAYER 
Lamar Strickland Payne / 

Our Father keep our feet from stum- 
bling; 

Save our hearts from failing; 

Abolish all fear from our minds. 

Help us to walk the paths of duty 
courageously. 

Give us moral courage to do the things 
that we ought to do. 

Teach us to open our hearts to the 
divine inflow of Thy suggestions 
and inspirations that we_ shall 
never be at a loss what to do. 

Guide us, we pray, toward the fullest 
and freest life, the highest and the 
most useful. 

As we journey, open our eyes to the 
lilies of Friendship. 

The roses of Love, 

And the immortal stars of Truth filled 
with the glory of Thy Father- 
Love. 


ELIZA CALVERT HALL 

“There’s some folks that give right 
up and looks for sickness or death or 
bad news every time a rooster crows 
in the door. 

“But I never let such things bother 
me. 

“The Bible say that nobody knows 
what a day may bring forth, and if I 
don’t know it ain’t likely my old roos- 
ter does.” 


A PRAYER Vv 


“Now the New Year comes and the 
Old takes flight; 

Dear God of our years, be close to- 
night!” 


A NEW YEAR PRAYER 
Stuart M. Campbell 

Again, our Father, we greet an 
opening year. It is a new path we are 
to journey over, and we need a guide. 
Go Thou with us as we go up the new 
way, and bring us to the Year’s eve- 
ning in peace. Help us to love the 
good world we are passing through, 
and to cheer all the other travelers we 
meet. Open our eyes to all that is 
beautiful, and make us ministers of 
good. Give us work to do, and joy in 
doing it. Send a few friends our way 
to keep the roadway shining. Let us 
not envy anybody, nor say a false 
word. Show us how to keep our friend- 
ships in repair. Love us all. May we 
keep the halo over everything. Let lit- 
tle things seem great to us, and great 
things blessed. And help us to do 
something to hasten the Kingdom of 
that Lord Whose Name is our hope, 
and Whose face we want to see when 
the journey is ended. Amen. 


THE ART OF FORGETTING 
Outline of a New Year’s Sermon 
By Ilion T. Jones 
From The Presbyterian Tribune 
Philippians 3:13-14 

1. We should forget our successes. 

2. We ought to forget our failures. 

3. We ought to forget our sorrows 
and troubles. 

4. We ought to forget unpleasant- 
ness. 
All this means to forget ourselves. 
If we forget ourselves by giving our- 
selves to the Kingdom of God with 
utter abandon and complete indiffer- 
ence to what happens to us, we will 
find the pearl of great price. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
When you meet temptation, turn to 
the right. 


“ ~ * 
Don’t let clouds of regret hide the 


light of your present joys. 
* * * 


Faith in God will help you to bear 
that trial. 


. *2 9 


Do not argue truth—use it. 


“A WORD FITLY SPOKEN” 
A Christian gentleman one day while 
taking his daily constitutional encoun- 
tered a young man and his wife who 
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Henry Edward Tralle 


HE vear 1939 was the busiest and 
the most successful of all Dr. Henry 
E. Tralle’s years as church building 


| consultant. 


Year after year, his consultative serv- 
ice has expanded and has grown in im- 
portance and effectiveness. He has 
served churches of twenty-four de- 
nominations in most of the states of 
the Union. 

In one state, during the last three 
years, he has assisted with building 
projects, seven churches in two towns, 
twenty-seven miles apart, each of six 
of these churches employing him on the 
basis of the proved value of his work 


| nearby. 


were in distress. The husband, charged 


with diverting funds, had recently been 
dismissed by his employer. 
tleman halted, chatted a moment with 
the couple, and before he resumed his 





The gen- | 


What did he do for each of these 
churches that caused another nearby 
church to ask for his assistance? 
Briefly, he did the following things: 

(1) Helped the church to get a build- 
ing that was more practically usable, 
more attractive architecturally, and 
more adequately furnished and equipped 
than any architect alone could have 
given it, and at a saving in costs. 

(2) Saved the architect as well as 
the church time and effort and money, 
and was accorded by both the architect 
and the church a full measure of co- 
operation and the most cordial appre- 
ciation. 

(3) Gave such friendly counsel, of- 
fered such constructive advice, provided 
such inspiration and encouragement, 
and facilitated such intelligent unity in 
thought and action as were made pos- 
sible through his pastoral and educa- 
tional experiences, through his train- 
ing in architectural appreciation, and 
through his extended and varied con- 
nections with church building projects. 

A letter of inquiry will bring back 
an answer that may be of great value 
to any pastor and his church. 


ADDRESS 
HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management, Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
or 
HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management, 715 Eighth Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 




















Manufacturers of 
BRONZE MEMOR- 
1AL TABLETS, 
PLAQUES, DOOR 
PLATES ee NAME 


COR PORATION 
2338-40 Belmont Avenue 


Chicago, Hlinois 
@ Sketches Submitted Without Charge © 








TKkY OF Fear 


For Your 


Church Bulletins 
and Announcements 


Printing and Mimeographing 
produced at a nominal charge. 


Let us quote prices on weekly 
calendars. 


Our process makes an effective 
and lasting impression. 


Illustrations without cuts. 
Write for samples today. 
ARROW LETTER SERVICE 


510 National Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 














BE READY for 





4 Opportunity! | 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
(estab. 1896) has enabled hun- 
dreds of ministers to complete 
their university work by cor- 
respondence. Competent fac- 
ulty. Individual instruction. 


Reasonable fees ..... Write for further 
information and catalog. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


IRVINGTON. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








GOWNS | 
FOR THE 
PULPIT and CHOIR 


When buying robes, write 
to America’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer. 


Cotrell andLeonard 
Est. 1832 Ine. 1935 
398 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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WEEK OF PRAYER TOPICS 
January 8-14, 1940 

The Week of Prayer Topics pre- 
pared by Dr. Robert E. Speer, hon- 
ored missionary leader and former 
president of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 
have as their timely theme “The Ac- 
knowledgment of the Lordship of 
Jesus Christ Over the Whole of 
Life.” The topics for the successive 
days are as follows: 

Prayer for the Acknowledgment of 
the Lordship of Christ 
Monday, January 8—Over the Indi- 

vidual 
Tuesday, January 9—In the Home 


Wednesday, January 10—In_ the 
Church 
Thursday, January 11—Over the 
School 


Friday, January 12—Over Our Secu- 
lar Life 

Saturday, January 13—In the Com- 
munity 

Sunday, January 14—Over the Na- 
tions 











walk laid his hand upon the shoulder 
of the accused man and remarked, “I 
do not know the details of your situa- 
tion, but I want you and your wife to 
be assured that I am your friend and 
that I believe in the days to come you 
will give a good account of your- 
selves.” Not long afterward the gra- 
cious individual left the community 
and established himself in a distant 
city. He forgot the incident. Ten years 
later he returned. The man whom he 
had encountered and who was now a 
prosperous merchant invited him to 
visit him in his office. The visitor was 
astonished when he was told by the 
merchant that the confidence expressed 
a decade before had imparted the cour- 
age to make a new beginning in busi- 
ness and to live down unsavory insinu- 
ations. “A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in network of silver.” 
From The Psychology of Religious 
Tiving by Karl R. Stolz; Cokesbury 
Press. 


SEEING EACH MAN CLEARLY 

It is the business of religion—par- 
ticularly of the Christian religion—to 
make us “see every man clearly.” 
(Mark 8:25). Christianity has more 
affinities with art than with science. 
Science deals with abstractions, art 
always deals with a single individual 
object. William Wordsworth habitu- 
ally saw one thing—the single tree, 
the lonely sheep, the solitary shepherd. 
Our modern Christianity, in its pas- 


sion to become scientifically respect- 
able, has almost forgotten how to be 
artistic. Therefore its God, like itself, 
is interested in types and classes, 
rather than individuals. Willard L. 
Sperry in The Fellowship of Prayer, 
1938; The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life. 





A man took his little boy to church. 
It was his first visit, and he grew rest- 
less and squirmy. The father chided 
him, and assured him that they would 
leave after a while, but not just yet. 
The boy looked at the red flame flick- 
ering before the altar, and whispered 
none too softly, “When that light 
turns green, can we go?” 





SERMON TEXTS USED 1938-39 


H. P. Woertendyke of Colby, Kansas, 
made this analysis of his preaching for 
one year. It might interest you to 
study your own preaching. It is a good 
indication of your interest and empha- 
sis. 
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Sunday Players Extend Coverage 


WHK of Cleveland Adds Famous Bible Stories to Program 





Sunday Players 


ADIO station, WHK of Cleveland 

has joined the many cities which 

are offering Bible lovers the fa- 
mous Sunday Players of Hollywood in 
Bible dramas. Sponsored by Hillcrest 
Memorial Park, the program goes on 
the air at 2 p.m. eastern standard time 
each Sunday. The story of the Sunday 
Players and the appeal, with the plays 
based on known and loved Bible char- 
acters, make one of the most interest- 
ing evidences of religious interest in the 
country. It is littlhe wonder that the 
Players have become known as the 
“Ober-Ammergau of the Air.” 

The Players have already broadcast 
their Bible dramas at least once over 
around 100 representative radio sta- 
tions in the United States, Canada, the 
South Seas and Australasia. In El Paso 
they are now in their fifth consecutive 
year; they have just completed their 
fourth year in Baltimore, and have be- 
gun their fourth year on the Star sta- 
tion in Kansas City. It is expected 
that they will repeat on WJSV in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for the fourth year, start- 
ing round Christmas. 

Cleveland has been one of only four 
large city “hold-outs” in America so 
far as the Sunday Players are con- 
cerned. The capitulation of Cleveland 
leaves only New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis outside the fold. 

The Players Pioneered 

The Sunday Players of Hollywood 
have pioneered a difficult radio field. 
When they first offered Bible drama 
for national radio consumption, five 
years ago, they were assured that it 
could not be done. “You can’t com- 
mercialize the Bible,’”’ the Players were 
told, “and stations cannot afford to 
broadcast such a show on a sustain- 
ing basis. Besides, nobody reads the 
Bible any more; what the public wants 
today is action.” 

Mertens and Price, Inc., Los Angeles, 
international radio producers of tran- 
scribed programs, did not share this 
general attitude. “Why,” they asked, 
“does the Bible continue to be the 
world’s best-seller, if nobody reads it? 
What happens to the 80,000 copies of 
this book that are bought every day? 
And if nobody does read the Bible .. . if 


it has become an unknown book, whose 
fault is it? May not radio, and the 
movies, and other agencies to which the 
public looks for information and in- 
spiration as well as entertainment, be 
largely to blame? 


Mertens and Price answered their 
own question by proceeding to produce 
fifty-two half-hour Bible dramas, at a 
total cost of around $50,000. When 
they started, they did not have a single 
sale in sight. They had very little capi- 
tal except faith and a background of 
fifteen years’ experience in national ad- 
vertising and publicity. Sales came 
slowly; commercial sponsors bought 
hesitantly, fearing at first that church 
people would resent a merchandising 
message in connection with subjects so 
sacred. Mertens and Price guaranteed 
their sponsors “commercials” or an- 
nouncements which the public would not 
resent and which yet would be ef- 
fective. 


Slowly converts came into the fold. 
They were chiefly heads of large local 
institutions which felt that they owed 
something more to their community 
than the mere extraction of money from 
it. They were men of great faith and 
keen vision who agreed with Dr. Fred- 
erick K. Stamm, the Brooklyn pastor, 
when he said: “However it came about, 
the world has not succeeded in rearing 
men who are tall of soul, tender of 
heart, patient, strong, faithful in life 
and in death, except as they have been 
well fed on this great classic. The 
men who meet on the frontiers of life, 
where right and wrong fight to the 
death through twelve months in the 
year; the men who struggle with com- 
mercial and civic problems; the men 
who have temptations every day to sing 
their song of life in a lower key than 
it was meant to be sung; the men who 
are always in danger of being over- 
whelmed with the hard, sordid material 
things of life—all these need a book 
which challenges them to check their 
thoughts and acts against God’s abso- 
lute standard of excellence.’’* 

Two great regional life insurance 
companies were among the early spon- 


*Quoted by permission from Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. 
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AY: 
“BounD” 


ROM churches all over America 
enthusiastic approval welcomes 
this new hymnal. 


Pastors and congregations are 
quick to recognize its spiritual and 
musical supremacy. Time and use 
will verify its in-built wearing qual- 
ity which can be sensed and seen 
from examination of a sample copy 
gladly sent on request. 

Church people are so delighted that they 
want personal copies for home use. One 


pastor writes, “We ordered 90 personal 
copies in red binding and need 18 more.” 


BIGGEST HYMN BOOK 
VALUE EVER OFFERED 


Its surprising low cost makes “The Serv- 
ice Hymnal” available to every church. 
Superbly bound in lacquered ‘Class A’ cloth, 
titles and decorations gold embossed on a 
cover design of appealing dignity. The first 
classified hymnal to be orchestrated. Price 
only $60.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

“Devotional Hymns” is a smaller all- 
purpose book for Church and Church School 
—strong in hymns for young folks and chil- 
dren. Completely orchestrated. Lacquered 
cloth binding, per 100 $40.00; Bristol binding, 
per 100 $25.00—not prepaid. 

Mail coupon for returnable samples. Use 
our wide experience to meet your music 
needs—for appropriate samples indicate re- 
quired uses in coupon. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1692 


only the best in song books CoM PANY 


5709-A West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NOTE—Please check the purpose which hymnal is to 
serve and we will send samples to suit your needs. 


Gentlemen: Please send returnable sample(s) 
of book(s) for use(s) as checked below. 


1] Morning Worship [) Sunday School [) Choir 
C1) Evening and Week-day [) Evangelistic Services 
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Write for details. 





METAL-MAT, JUNIOR 2°x2” SLIDES 


At the urgent request of owners of projectors for 2”x2” glass 
slides, our famous 


Bible in Pictures 


has been made available on this increasingly popular size 
stereopticon slide. 


We bind candid camera films. 


NATIONAL PICTURES SERVICE, INC., 228 E. 5th St., _ Cincinnati, Ohio 
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IN HIS STEPS 


A modern story suggested by the World 
Famous Novel by Charles M. Sheldon 


16 mm. Sound on Film Pictures 


Veragraph Film Corp. 


145 West 45th Street New York City 














PLAY SAFE 


When Selecting Motion 
Pictures for Church Use 


The Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 


347 Madison Ave., New York, N. i. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
$51 Turk St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















Motion Pictures in Your Church 
16 mm. Talking and Silent, and 
35 mm. Silent 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
28 East Eighth Street Chicago, Illinois 














$$$ EXTRA INCOME $$$ 


FOR YOUR CHURCH—FROM NEW SOURCES 
@100 of our REPLICA BANKS (shaped like 
your church building) or our CHAPEL BANKS 
will earn from $600.00 to $1,000.00 per year 
extra income. Have been used for over five 
vears in some churches. EASY TERMS. 

Write for free pamphlet on this wonderful plan 
HOME NOVELTIES CO., Box 375, Lebanon, Pa. 

Send 25c for sample 














SEMINARY STUDENTS 
Should Read 


“CHURCH MANAGEMENT” 














Order Early for Your Easter 
Communion “ae 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL 
OFFER at low oe Ser 00 


Dozen. Tra: ie lasses $6.50 up. 
Beautiful HROMIOM P PLATE 
Aluminum, Wood and Silver-plat 
Services. Collection & Bread Plates. _—- ete 
Thomas Communion Service, Box 1216 Lima. Ohio 











Rob’t. P. Carsen Studies 


DESIGNERS OF STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Draperies, Curtains, Scenery 
and Electrical Equipment 
FOR PURCHASE OR RENTAL 
1507 N. Clark St. Chicago, Il. 


sors who dared; the Atlanta affiliate 
of the great R. H. Macy department 
store in New York was another; the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel and the Har- 
risburg Telegraph were among the pow- 
erful, responsive newspapers which felt 
their readers might become better cus- 
tombers for their advertisers if they 
fed more freely on this great classic. 
Hawaiian Electric Company in Hono- 
lulu thought Bible drama might be a 
good publicity medium for a power 
company; Atlantic National Bank in 
Jacksonville, Florida; aristocratic Wood- 
lawn Cemetery, where so many of De- 
troit’s millionaires rest; Forest Lawn, 
in Los Angeles, greatest of all memor- 
ial parks; baking companies, dairies, 
ice cream manufacturers, a milling 
company in the nation’s capital, a co- 
operative league of state banks in 
Massachusetts, a chain of hardware and 
general stores in Canada . . . sponsors 
of almost every conceivable type, to the 
number of 100, flocked to the Sunday 
Players banners, and discovered that it 
is assuredly true that he profits most 
who serves best. 

Single offers of a _ beautiful little 
Baby Bible of child’s life of Jesus, 
which the Players present for their 
sponsors to homes in which there are 
small children, brought as many as 
3,000 requests from selected Christian 
homes, in which the sponsors found the 
very best of customers ... men and 
women who pay their bills and take 
their obligations seriously; men and 
women who do not patronize cocktail 
bars or bookmakers and relatively little 
time in night spots, and so have more 
money for food, clothing, shelter, sav- 
ings, insurance, home-building, motor 
cars, education, improvement and other 
worthwhile things. Sunday Players’ 
sponsors discovered that the church is 
not dead . . . that almost three out of 
four families in every community, and 
always the most worthwhile families, 
take their church very seriously. 





HOIST THE SAIL! 
Dr. John Henry Jowett has told of 
the day at Newcastle when he was 
struggling with the text: “The wind 


bloweth where it will, and thou hearest 





44, fessor 7°27 
pst r 


Insist on the ORIGINAL. Forty 
Years’ Supremacy. Never 
Equalled. Condensed Thought. Di- 
gest and Text of Lesson. Attendance 
Record. Other Features. 
Flexible Binding 35c Postpaid 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








Sell Improved 9x1} 
Gold Text Re- 


THE WAY oft THE CROSS 
ligious Mottoes 
314x1034 Metallo, 


LEADS HOME 
Tinsel Mottoes 


Changeable Signs 
Experience Unnecessary. Be Your Own Boss! 
Sample Like Cut Above—l0c Postpaid 


KOEHLER’S 
340 Goetz Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 








the voice thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: 
so is every one that is born of the 
spirit.” He could make nothing out 
of the text for next Sunday’s sermon: 
the verse simply would not yield its 
message. At last he closed his books 
and took a walk by the sea. Down 
along the shore he came to an old 
weather-beaten fisherman. Here was 
@ man who could tell him about the 
wind. 

Dr. Jowett asked the old sailor, “Sir, 
tell me what you know about the wind.” 

The reply of the man of the sea 
was: “I don’t know anything, sir, but 
I can hoist a sail when she blows.” 

There you have it—when the wind 
blows, hoist the sail! You may not 
understand the new birth. Conversion 
may seem a very mysterious process. 
You have never been able to analyze 
it or to chart it. But the one thing 
that matters is, when the Spirit of 
God comes upon your life, that you 
hoist the sail—that you let God 
through his spirit work the wonders 
of his grace in you. From Facing 
Life’s Questions by Hunter B. Blakely, 
a dareres:! H. Revell Company. 





INNER WEAKNESS 

What do we so often find? On the 
part of the favored classes complete 
apathy toward the affairs of the 
spiritual life. Here is a man who is 
an owner and trainer of horses for 
racing. If one of his favorite horses 
falls ill he is all concern’ and 
anxiety that the horse shall be fully 
restored before the race. But on 
his estate lies a tenant whose health is 
seriously undermined. Does he care 
about that? I have known people to 
lavish more care and attention upon a 
pet poodle than they were ever known 
to lavish upon a human being! You 
may regard such illustrations as un- 
important; but they indicate a certain 
weakness in the inner life. They de- 
note a lack of warmth and affection, a 
lack of human kindness and consider- 
ateness, without which we can hardly 
hope to maintain a happy social order. 
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Play Writing Contest 


HE Religious Drama Council of the 

Greater New York Federation of 

Churches has announced its re- 
ligious play writing contest for 1939- 
1940. Five awards will be made as 
follows. The first prize of $200 will 
be awarded by the Religious Drama 
Council for the best one-act play en- 
tered in the contest. A second prize 
of $100 will be awarded by Samuel 
French. A third prize of $75 has been 
made available by an anonymous con- 
tributor. The fourth prize is $25.00, 
and a bronze medal contributed by 
Samuel French will be given for the 
play which places fifth. 
Contest Rules 


1. The contest will begin December 
15, 1939. 


2. The contest will close on April 
15, 1940. 


38. The plays submitted must be 
one-act, the playing time not to ex- 
ceed one hour. 


4. All plays submitted are guar- 
anteed to be the exclusive property 
of the author, his own original work. 


5. A registration fee of $2.00 (non- 
returnable) money order or check, pay- 
able to the Religious Drama Council, 
must accompany each manuscript. In 
addition, if the author wishes his manu- 
script returned he must enclose suffi- 
cient postage to cover first-class, reg- 
istered mail. No manuscripts will be 
returned unless these regulations are 
observed. 


6. The manuscripts should be type- 
written neatly on one side of the sheet 
with ample margins, fastened together 
down the left side, the title sheet bear- 
ing only the name of the play and the 
author’s pen name. 


7. Enclosed with and attached to 
the manuscript should be a sealed en- 
velope bearing on the outside the title 
of the play and the author’s pen name. 
Within the envelope there must be (in 
addition to the registration fee and 
postage, if manuscript is to be re- 
turned) a sheet of paper with the title 
of the play, the author’s pen name, real 
name and address. The author’s real 
name should not appear anywhere on 
the manuscript or on the outside of the 
enclosed attached envelope. 

8. The Religious Drama Council will 
not be responsible for manuscripts, but 
every care will be taken to return all 
non-winning plays to their authors. It 
is advisable to keep carbon copies of 
all plays entered in the contest. 


Contest Regulations 
The prize-winning manuscripts will 
be submitted to Samuel French for an 
offer of publication. 


The Religious Drama Council re- 
serves the right to submit to Samuel 
French any non-winning plays which 
may be deemed worthy of publication. 

As it is the aim of the Council to 
make available to the churches as many 
good dramas as possible, it reserves 
the right to discuss with the authors 
and the publisher, before publication, 
the question of royalties. 

The final judges in the contest will 
be leaders in the fields of religion and 
education, and distinguished represen- 
tatives of the professional theater. 

Direct manuscripts to Playwriting 
Contest Committee, Religious Drama 
Council, Greater New York Federation 
of Churches, 71 W. 28rd Street, New 
York, New York. 





God in Action . . . Life-Centered 
Poems by A. L. Cook. Christopher 


Publishing Company. 85 pages. $1.25. 


From the title one would expect a 
volume of poems describing the good- 
ness or greatness or power of God in 
nature or human character but on the 
contrary the author says, “My own 
deliverance from the thralldom of 
human doctrines, traditions and edicts 
has meant so much to me that I am 
willing to sacrifice time and effort to 
help others to see and realize the free- 
dom of truth.” The author’s aim is 
to get men to see the truth as revealed 
by the cosmos without reference to the 
Christ. The author has spent forty 
years in the ministry and is the author 
of many books. His poems here are 
not musical and most of the thoughts 
could just as well have been expressed 
in prose, in fact half of the book is 
given to thoughts in prose. A great 
many people will enjoy his poems and 
you may be one of them. 

» ee 





The American Translation; the Com- 
plete Bible by Smith and Goodspeed. 
University of Chicago Press. 1,150 
pages. $3.00. 

A new edition of the distinguished 
American translation at a popular price. 
A translation of the Apocrypha is in- 
cluded. It is printed in clear, legible 
type, two columns to the page. The 
overall cover size is 5%x8 inches and 
the thickness of 1% inches. The book 
weighs two pounds. 





Does Your Minister Neighbor Take 
“CHURCH MANAGEMENT”? 


elf Not, Tell 
Him About It 
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No. 16-D 

Streamlining in folding chairs— 
beautiful, comfortable, durable, eco- 
nomical. An added feature of this 
chair is its beautiful emblem, omega 
combined with the cross, symbolic of 
Christ as the end and consummation 
of all things. 

This chair is made of pecan, a 
hard wood with a beautiful grain. 
Send for prices, without obligation. 

We manufacture a full line of Sun- 
day school furniture. A number of 
the outstanding church-school build- 
ings in America have been equipped 
with this furniture. 


Inquiries Will Receive Prompt Attention 


Standard School Equipment Co. 


Siler City, North Carolina 











A Priceless 


Gift 
to the 
Church 


A Perfect 
Tribute to 
Departed 
Loved Ones 


indeed is the man who, through 
your offices, chooses a Deagan Carillon as 
his Memorial . . . His is the abiding com- 
fort of a living tribute to cherished mem- 
ories—a permanent and ever-recurring salute 
to his departed one. Yours is the satisfac- 
tion of having eased the pangs of bereave- 
ment—and of having added to your forces a 
powerful ally through which you are enabled 
to reach out beyond the walls of your church 
into the hearts and homes of the entire com- 
munity. Automatically played Deagan Caril- 
lons are available for as little as $7250. Let 
us send you the details ... J. C. Deagan, 
Inc., 190 Deagan Building, Chicago. 


DEAGAN 


“SUBLIME 





Fortunate 





"TH S MEMO TRIAL. 












\® BELL 


CHIMES 
PEALS 


Ke Write for literature. Address Dept. 44 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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Was Christ a Jew? 


HE National Pro-Christian 

Union, a Cleveland, Ohio, or- 

ganization, offers $25.00 as a 
first award, an Oxford Bible for the 
second prize, a leather bound New 
Testament as a third award and 
copies of the “Thesis on Christ” 
by Bernard L. Beutell, C. Ph., for 
the next ten best letters on the 
subject, “Was Christ a Jew?” 


This organization believes that 
to clarify cloudy theological think- 
ing ministers and others must 
decide whether Christ is a Jew, 
born of man, or the Son of God 
with divine heritage. 

Letters in the contest must not 
run more than 500 words and 
must be written on one side of the 
sheet of paper. They must be re- 
ceived at the Cleveland address 
listed below not later than mid- 
night March 21, 1939. In case of 
a tie dual awards will be made. 
All letters become the property 
of the National Pro-Christian 
Union and may be published or 
not as the writer desires. No 
members of the organization spon- 
soring the contest, nor any of its 
employees will be permitted to 
enter the contest. 


In sending your letters please attach 
letterhead or card so that you 
may be properly identified 


LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 


National Pro-Christian Union 
1821 Brightwood Ave., East Cleveland, 0. 


BEES SCSCESSESSSSSESSSSSSSSESCSSSESSSSSE 
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They'll Come to Church... 


Yes! Your hard of hearing members will worship in your | 


Church if it is equipped with a 


KENDALL UNIVERSAL | 
SONOTONIC HEARING AID | 


THE COMPLETE HEARING AID SYSTEM with four | 


pew phones each with individual volume control (choice of two 


you only $100.00. 


2430-34 Euclid Avenue 
| 





types of phones both crystal units, lorgnette handle or head 
band), including kit of wiring and plugs, ready to install costs 


May be easily installed by your custodian. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL — GUARANTEED FIVE YEARS 


Write us for full details 


KENDALL HEARING AID CO. | 


Cleveland, Ohio 














CATCH-UP § 
ENVELOPES 


Keep your pledges and weekly col- 
lections up to par. Your treasurer 
will welcome this help in getting in 
past due amounts. Price, 75c Per 100 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 
616 East St. Clair Cleveland, Ohio 














hurch Bulleti 


Church , 





Free Illustrated Ca! _ 
H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY co. 


415 Pershing Ave Devenport 





Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 
For Better Teaching, Deeper 
Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 
Quarterly of young people and adults. 
Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 20% CENTURY QUARTERLY Den.cc.P ciicase,m. 


9 TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 

















CALLS, VESTS AND JOKES 
Editor, Church Management: 

It has been with keen pleasure that 
we have read what other queens of 
the manse have had to say in Church 
Management. We would like to share 
some of our feelings. 


The first thing is pastoral calling. 
Under normal conditions the minister 
should be aware of the household duties 
and not pop in at inopportune times. 
On wash day, when the wife is elbow 
deep in suds, is hardly a wise time to 
make a pastoral call. This embarrasses 
the church member. The same can be 
said for other necessary household 
duties such as ironing, cleaning, etc. 
We know a minister who seems to 
have the uncanny instinct for knowing 
the very second a new family moves 
into town. He is there as though he 
wanted to seé how much furniture the 
family had and of what price. As to 
the ringing of the door bell, it seems 
to me that the pastor should approach 


the door as though he were happy to 
make the call and not as though he 
were driven to the task. Then one 
ring or two should suffice. I don’t like 
someone to just lay down on our 
door bell or ring it off and on until I 
reach the door from the back of the 
house or some distant room upstairs. 
We say these things to the profession 
we love and would help. 


The second thing I often speak to 
my pastor husband about is the untidy 
appearance of ministers, that is gravy 
and other edibles on the clerical vest. 
We can all be neat, tidy, clean and 
need not be sloppy. The proper place 
for food is in the stomach not on the 
ministerial clothing. The moths will 
probably do enough damage, so why 
add insult to injury by making the 
clothing a parking ground for strayed 
food. Such trimming always distracts 
my attention from the minister, re- 
gardless of how much I admire him. 
We know of a church that wrote a 
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PRE-MARRIAGE INSTRUCTION 


Two booklets to be distributed by ministers and 


home advisers to those newly wed or about to marry. 


Part I—“MATING.” 


The story of sex. Sane think- 


ing about the physical and psychological adjustments 


necessary for a happy married life. 
Part II—“MAKING THE HOUSE A HOME.” A 


study of a home built upon sound social and religious 
principles. 


NEW REVISED 
EDITION 


PRICES—25c each; 5 copies for $1.00. 
Both booklets together in gift box, 50c. 


s 
NOW READY CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


616 East St. Clair Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 


Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. 


Ask for free samples 


65 Fifth Avenue C. M. MALZ New York City 


At Low Costs 


Easily 











ULPIT FURNITURE 


Chairs, Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 


Fine furniture at factory-to- 


Church prices. State your needs 


De Moutin Bros. a Co. 
1163 South Fourth St. 
GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 











letter of recommendation for one of its 
former pastors and amongst other 
things spoke of him being neat, tidy 
and clean. With many of our laymen 
each spot on the pastor’s vest becomes 
a detraction from his _ personality. 
Watch the spots on the vest. 


The other thought that clamors to 
be released has to do with questionable 
jokes told by the ministers. The min- 
ister, to me, is one who should be above 
telling a dirty story either in the pul- 
pit or in the presence of a small 
group. His speech should always be 
clean. This is just my feeling but it is 
always more or less repelling to hear 
a minister of the gospel tell some 
smutty story. My estimation of such 
a person always goes down at once. 
The best procedure is just not to tell 
it at all or just tell it to the wife and 
let it stop there. Once a minister tells 
a dirty story I always associate that 
story with him regardless of the place 
I see him. We do remember stories, 
you know. So be careful of that story 
you have your doubts about. 

Mrs. H. J. Sinclair, 
Ebenburg, Pennsylvania. 





FUNERAL FEES 
Editor, Church Management: 

The question of fees for funerals is 
always a hard one to answer. For so 
many of our funerals, we are asked by 
the funeral director to serve people 
whom we often see only the one time. 
It occurred to me that you and your 
readers might be interested in my ex- 


Established - 1857 


Ohe J. and R.Ltamb Studios 


home -Office-and-Crattshops 


Oenatlp, N. J. 


Stained: and -Leaded- Glass -in-the 
best: traditions - of- Christian. Art 
Mosaics + Interior -Derorvation + Murals 








perience and the way the mortician 
was approached. 


We are exchanging churches with a 
friend who serves a mission field with 
outlying points of service. Our first 
week-end here, we were called by the 
mortician, some miles away, and asked 
to take a funeral for people who lived 
31 miles away. The roads are moun- 
tainous and far from first-class. 
driving time to the funeral, held on 
Sunday, was two hours. The deceased 
and her family were not professing 
Christians. After the service at the 
church and the grave, not even one 
person said “Thank you,” or “We ap- 
preciate your coming.” Upon return- 
ing home, I wrote a short letter, which 
I felt was helpful, to each member of 
the stricken family. At the end of 18 
days, I wrote the funeral director as 
follows: 

Hunter and Wise, Morticians, 


Fortuna, California. 
My dear Mr. Wise: 


I thought that it might be appro- 
priate for me to drop you a line con- 
cerning the funeral which I °onducted 
for you July 30th in Blocksburg. 

Upon inquiry, I find that none of 
the Patton family is a member of the 
church, attendant at the church nor 
contributor to the church here in Gar- 
berville nor its outlying parish. 

This being the case, I believe that 
it is quite appropriate for the mor- 
ticians who made all the arrangements 
to take care of the cost of transporta- 
tion of the minister and also to take 
care of a reasonable fee for the serv- 
ices of the minister, who in this case 
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‘CHILDREN’S WRAPS 


Kept Convenient 
and Orderly... 





This 3-foot rack accommodates 


hats and wraps for 12 people 


@ Here’s the most practical way to handle 
thd coat, hat and package problem in your 
Sunday School. 

@ Suitable for children and adult wraps, 
the Peterson No. 3 eliminates slip-shod ward- 
robe facilities with lost and dirtied clothing 
by making it easy to hang things up by 
placing the rack at proper height on wall. 
@ Accommodating 4 persons per running foot, 
the Peterson No.3 comes in any desired 
lengths with choice of finishes. Also No.3 
mounted on strong, square tubular steel up- 
rights with suction cup or ball bearing roller 
feet. Stands convenient yet out of the way 
against any wall. 

@ Also Peterson No. 5-50—a portable knock- 
down unit that accommodates 50 people in a 


5-foot length—have a couple on hand for so- 
cials, weddings, funerals, choir and board 
meetings. 


@ Send for new Peterson 
Catalog—a complete line of 
checking equipment for your 
exact needs. 





| VOGEL-PETERSON co., INC 
E The Checkroom People 
tt Ave hicage; U9 
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INCREASE CHURCH 





10ec A DAY IS ALL YOU NEED TO PAY 
Beautiful Descriptive Folder No. 10 Free 


Or, if you have a machine, any kind, write 
for Supply Price List No. 40, 
Stencils, Inks, Minister’s Design Bulletin Man- 
ual, Tracing Scopes. 
under one roof. 
put 
List. 


336-A Fourth Avenue 


ATTENDANCE 


Print Weekly sulletins 
on EXCELLOGRAPH 
ROTARY STENCIL 
DUPLICATOR 
$21.50 UP 
© 


“Excel-All” 


Every thing you need 

Name your machine and we 

you on Preferred Cooperative Mailing 

Agents wanted. 

Perfect Post Card Stencil Printing 
Machines—$8.50 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER 


& SUPPLY CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Bible Poster Stamps | 
Attendance Awards That Teach 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL AND BIBLE CLASS | 
96 Beaut fu Stamps 4 Album-Send for Free Literature 


BIBLE POSTER STAMP CO., 239W. 28th St., New York | 
Mo : eas : | 








One of Many 
Types Available 
a 
CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago Illinois 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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PULP AT 


ill THON 


The BEST of THEIR KIND 


WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED 


Outfitters to over 2000 schools, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for cataloe. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON unc. 


Cotatleshed /9/2 


7-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK, WNLY. 





BUSINESS IS PICKING UP! 
SHOWS AND SHOPS APLENTY 


There is always something 
doing in New York ... always 
good reasons for visiting this 
glamorous city...and always 
the same good reasons for 
* staying at The Shelton Hotel, 
o GRAND, CENTRAL location. 
SENSIBLE RATES 


Rates—Single $2.25 to $4.00 
Double $4.50 to $7.00 


Includes free use of swimming pool 
and gymnasium 


SHELTON HOTEL 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 49th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Under Knott Management 
A. R. Walty—Manager 












o. CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS * STOLES + VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


E NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 


821-23 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA,PA, 






















DO YOU NEED INSURANCE?) 


Dear Reader : 

Please refer to our full page advertisement. 
page 81, in the Directory (July) issue of 
“Church Management.” 

Church Members Relief Association 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

















had four hours of driving over 62 | 


miles of mountain road. 

Thanking you for looking after this 

for me, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. Bryce Sidebotham. 

The following reply was received. It 
was just a notation on a pad: 

If the check enclosed is insufficient 
to cover your costs and trouble, kindly 
advise by return mail. 

Yours truly, 
Fred Wise. 

The amount sent was $7.50. I'd 


welcome comments on my action. 
A. Bryce Sidebotham, 
Sausalito, California. 





Story Sermons From Literature and | 


Art by Walter Dudley Cavert. Harper 
& Brothers. 151 pages. $1.50. 

The pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Oswego, New York, gives us 
in this book, seventy stories for juniors 
and intermediates. He feels that these 
two groups are of critical ages in re- 
gard to attendance at public worship. 
His observation is that they will soon 
become faithful attendants or will soon 
grow indifferent to the services of the 
church. Mr. Cavert has found these 
children somewhat critical as sermon- 
ette tasters. The average adult ser- 
mon, of course, does not reach them. 
But on the other hand sermon stories 
that are too childish, disgust them. 

Thirty-four of these stories are from 
literature. Shakespeare, Chaucer, mod- 
ern biography, classical fiction in gen- 
eral, and ancient legendary sources 
give the material for these stories. Mr. 
Cavert has been able to take a story 





such as Shakespeare’s King Lear, for | 


example, and tell the principal plot in 
such a way as to impart its message 
without burdening the sensitive minds 


and hearts of the children with ghastly | 


details. 
Francis Parkman’s “Conspiracy 
Pontiac” would be especially appealing 


| to the boys in the congregation. 


| of the stories. 


| purpose. 
| the 


Art forms the basis for twenty-four 


in chosing the masterpieces of painting 
and statuary most adaptable to this 
In Ghirlandaio’s painting in 


Florentine monastery of San 


| Marco, while Jesus and his disciples 


| is coming in another. 


are seated together at the table, a pea- 
cock, symbol of pride, is going out one 
door while the dove, symbol of humility, 
Striking details 
such as these are bound to teach the 
child without too much moralizing on 
the part of the preacher. E. S. S. 


Doubtlessly such a stcry as | 
of | 


The author is skillful | 





DUPLICATORS 


Stencils, Inks and Supplies. A complete line— 
GUARANTEED. Special low prices to church- 
es, clergymen, etc. Catalog FREE! 
MIDWEST SPECIALTY CO. 
4854-M Reading Road Cincinnati, Ohio 











Charles Svoboda 


Church Furniture 
6253 Mershon Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














Stained Glass Windows 


FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG 
229 West Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Designs Furnished on Request 
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PIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 
4 


Inquiries Welcomed } 
¢ ~) 














; FOLDING CHAIRS=— 


| Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 

| Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 

' Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 
$16.00 a Dozen 








Redington Co. cs Scranton, Pa. 








OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


; In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
ay BEST MATERIALS - LOWEST PRICES 
Shy FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


a iit Send for Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


ROOM 362 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA.PA- 











Stained Glass Repairing 
Weatherproofing — Caulking 
We do the work at your church 


SEELE ART GLASS CO. 


5311 Union Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Parish Paper 


Will Pull Your 
Church 


Over 
the 






A plan that will multiply your church attendance 
and fill your treasury without one cent of cost to you 


ERE is a plan, a parish paper, that competes with the movies, 
the automobile, the Sunday newspaper, with golf, and beats 
them decisively. 

In no uncertain fashion, it brings out your congregation to 


listen to the sermons you prepare with painstaking efforts. It 
fills the Sunday School, and keeps it filled. It brings new mem- 
bers and workers for every phase of your church’s activity. 


It helps you mightily to get your members into that mood and 
spirit that fills, and more than fills, your church treasury. 

These things it does, and things like these. It gives you re- 
markable assistance. It helps you knit your congregation into a 
live, happy, working unit. It fills the treasury. It doesn’t cost 
you or your church a cent. Send the coupon TODAY for complete 
information and proof. 


More Than 400 Churches Now Using Our Service 


“Have used your service for past eight years. Am completely 
satisfied. It’s simply great to deal with a firm 100% reliable.”— 
Rey. L. W. Yost, LeSueur, Minn. 

“This is our 12th year The National Religious Press has been 
printing our parish paper. Excellent workmanship, prompt service 
und business relationship cordial.”—Rev. C. J. Loehr, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


The Parish Paper Manual gives com- 
FREE plete information regarding local church 
mapers. 












Send free of charge The Manual, sample par- 
ish papers, etc. 


shes bee bann odes bspt Dench dwea Se eaeeceKe 


"NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS 


523 Ottawa Ave, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Editorial 
(From page 189) 
know the answer; your minister is protected. 
But how about the other employees? 

A ministers’ publication like Church Man- 
agement can adopt one of two policies. It can 
plan to be an ecclesiastical echo, merely repeat- 
ing what denominational leaders affirm. It can 
assume that church leaders are flawless in 
character and infallible in judgment. Or, on the 
other hand, it can hold a vision of the church 
as it should be and criticize when it feels that 
the church is failing in its mission. We prefer 
to take this second policy. 


To that end we select positive helpful mate- 
rial which will help churches in their program. 
We point out consistently that the minister is 
in the world to represent Christ and live the 
Christ-like life. If, at times, we seem too bel- 
ligerant in the discovery of non-Christian activ- 
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ity in the church, itself, that belligerency is 
secondary to the primary aim of this magazine. 
This we expect you to believe. 





How Can America Accept War 
Profits and Keep a Christian 
Conscience? 


HE war hysteria which swept our nation 

during the first weeks of the European 

conflict is passing away and we are, today, 
in a position to think more clearly on Ameri- 
can responsibilities. It is generally recognized 
that there is no immediate danger of Ameri- 
can participation, in a military way, in the 
conflict. The sentiment of our people is over- 
whelmingly against it. A recent poll esti- 
mates that 95 per cent want to keep the United 
States out of war. 


Many who have been shouting “Keep Amer- 
ica out of war’ were merely parroting this 
public sentiment. They had been caught in the 


emotional hysteria of the time and have been 
eager to be in the forefront of the popular 


movement. There is little wrong with this in 
itself. It is better to be caught in a peace 
hysteria than in one of war. But the danger 
is that the emphasis on national isolation may 
make us insensitive to immediate problems. 

There is no probability of early American 
participation in the war. But, there is danger 
of America crippling her spiritual vision 
through war profits. With 95 per cent of our 
people against war it requires little courage 
to preach on non-participation. With prac- 
tically every individual profiting in purse and 
stomach through European suffering it does 
take some stamina to challenge war profits. 
And it requires some searching of one’s own 
soul to find a way to clear his conscience. 

Because we believe this to be a vital issue 
Church Management is inviting its readers to 
send in letters on the subject. We will pay 
$15.00 for the most helpful letter of 600 words; 
$10.00 for the one which we think is second 
in helpfulness and $5.00 for the third. 

We have about fifteen hundred new readers 
for this January issue. These have had no 
previous notice of this offer so we are repeat- 
ing it and extending the time for receiving the 
letters to January 15, five days longer than 
originally announced. They may be addressed 
to Editorial] Department, Church Management, 
Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Whether or not your letter receives an award 
vou will find it a profitable mental and moral 
exercise to think through this question. 
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For a Florida Church. All done by 
mail. A photo guided our sculptor. 








UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO.,570 Broadway, NewYork } 


BRONZE TABLETS 


These Everlasting Works of § 
Art express kindly apprecia- 
tion that encourages Church 
members’ support. 


We are the source of design 
and production so prices are 
low. We aid the Minister. 
Send Measurements and In- 
scription for a Free Drawing 
almost equal to the finished 
tablet. Ask for our interest- 
ing, useful literature. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
Designers — Craftsmen 
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Size No. 2 


Size No. 1 
Cross, 12 inches Cross, 20 inches 
high; thickness of} high; thickness of 
metal, % inch, and|metal, % of-an 
width, 1% inches. | inch, and width, 1% 
Three -step base;|inches. Three-step 
4%x4 inches and|/base; 8x5 inches 
2% inches high.|and 4 inches high. 
Height of Cross, as| Height of Cross, 
mounted on base,| mounted on _ base, 
14% inches. | 24 inches. 


Price, $15.00, de- Price, $30.00, de- 
livery extra. livery extra. 


| 


Solid Brass Crosses 


With Round Bases and Larger in Size 


Brass Cross Number Three 


Cross, 25 inches high including base which 
is made of solid cast brass 6% inches high 
and 7% inches in diameter at the bottom. The 
Cross is solid brass *% of an inch thick, 1% 
inches in width Highly polished and lac 
quered., 


Price $35.00. 


Delivery extra 


Brass Cross Number Four 


Cross, 27 inches high including base which 
is made of solid cast brass 6% inches high and 
7% inches in diameter at the bottom The 
Cross is solid brass 3 of an inch thick 1% 
inches in width Highly ished and lac 
quered 

Price $40.00. Delivery extra 


Impressive 


SMEMORIAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


Jiluminated Chancel 
Hanging Crosses 








Jlluminated Commu- 
nion Cable Crosses 


Solid Brass Crosses 
For Altar, Study or Vestibule 


Choice @ffering 
Plates 


Brass—Chromium—Bronze—Oak 
Mahogany—Walnut 


Brass Receiving 
#Basins 
Communion Services 


Chromium or Aluminum 


Hymn Boards 


Oak and Walnut—$6.00 to $25.00 


Baptismal Fonts 


Fourteen Models—$45.00 to $150.00 


Lecterns 
Sixteen Models—$30.00 to $150.00 


Pulpits 


Models—$100.00 to $250.00 


Altars 


Models—$100.00 to $175.00 


Pastor’s 


Eleven 


Nine 





ILLUSTRATED AND PRICED IN 
OUR HANDSOME MEMORIAL 
FOLDER 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE 





COPY 








GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 


BOX 2 


NEW YORK 


Church and Sunday School Supplies Since 1848 











































| New Paks For the New Gascon 


HELP | Superb devotional and homiletic 


for the Program | jcteriat for Eostes 


Chairman These Shared His Passion 
By EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


Mary and Martha, Simon Peter, Thomas, Philip, James, John 
and Judas Iscariot—these played their part in the Last Week. 
Dr. Poteat vividly reconstructs those significant days, and shows 
clearly the types of conflict which Jesus sets up in human hearts, 
then and now. $1.50 


From Whence Cometh 
My Help 
| By BOYNTON MERRILL 


| Brief, vital, full of eager faith and confident hope—the fifty most 
personal sermons of ten years of preaching are here presented 
in a novel digest form. $1.25 


One in Seven 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 


Each of the 52 chapters of this book contains the essence of one 
of the amazingly popular lectures which the author has given. 
Here is a challenge to pioneers in social problems—a provocative 
volume for personal reflection or group discussion. By the au- 
thor of “Thy Kingdom Come—But Not Now.” $1.25 


Books for every pastor’s library 


| The Bible Economy 
| of Plenty 











Of what materials are different upbolstery 
fabrics made? How are they woven? Which 
wear best, fade least and clean easiest? Here's 
a motion picture film that tells this important 
story interestingly, authoritatively. 


Are you looking for program ma- | 
terial that’s both practical and | 
entertaining ? Then you'll want to | 





know all about this film available 


to your club at no cost! Doran's Ministers 


Manual for 1940 





“*A-VEL-CADE” is an authoritative 

motion picture which tells the his- 
tory, development, care and use of uphol- 
stery fabrics—explains the various types 
of weaves such as Plain Cut Velvets, 
Plain Frise Velvets, Jacquard Velvets and 
various flat fabrics such as Damasks and 
Tapestries. 


It is a non-advertising, step-by-step, forty- 
minute program of intensely practical 
entertainment, and will give your club 
members helpful information regarding 
the intelligent selection of fabrics for 
upholstery as well as other purposes. 


A trained member of our educational 
staff will show the film and explain all 
manufacturing operations from the gath- 
ering of the angora fleece, cotton, or 
other textile fibers to the tailoring of the 
finished fabrics for furniture and auto- 
mobiles. 

Meetings are now being arranged for the 
coming months and we will be glad to 
show ‘“‘Ca-Vel-Cade” to your club mem- 
bers during the period when our repre- 
sentative is scheduled to be in your city. 
Simply write to: Educational Depart- 
ment, 


COLLINS AIKMAN 
CORPORATION 


200 Madison Avenue 
New York City 








By E. TALLMADGE ROOT 


What the Bible teaches about 
wealth. “There ought to be 
more books like this—the news 
as a comment on the Bible and 
the Bible as a comment on the 
news.’—New York Times. 
“How a man will be able to 
preach when he has read it!” 

Albert C. Dieffenbach. $1.65 


Edited by G. B. F. HALLOCK 
The new edition of the stand- 


ard reference book of homi- 
letic and program aids. $2.00 


Preaching the Gospel 
By HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS 
A manual designed to help 
preachers coordinate Gospel 
preaching throughout the 
Christian year. $1.50 


These books answer the Children’s Sermon problem 


Story Sermons from 
Literature and Art 
By WALTER DUDLEY CAVERT 


70 stories, told without 
“preachiness” but with ethical 
values plus the interest they 


create in cultural contribu- 
tions. “Occupies a place of 
its own . .. unhackneyed.”— 


Religious Book Club Bulletin. 
$1.50 





Forty Stories for 
Church, School, Home 


By MARGARET EGGLESTON 


The sales of Miss Eggleston’s 
earlier books exceed 100,000 
copies. Here is her new vol- 
ume, which provides preach- 
ers, Superintendents, 
and teachers with effective 
story material with emphasis 
on character building. $1.50 


The December selection of the Religious Book Club 





The Knowledge of God 


By D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


The claim of men to know God has been rudely challenged in 


recent vears. 


Here is a critical study of the question whether 


religious knowledge is only alleged or is, at least in part, truth- 


ful. 


this book is in the high tradition of William James. 


In its approach to the phenomena of mystical experience 


$2.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS . 


At All Bookstores’ e 
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